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PREFACE 



Th« United States, a nation Immigrants, has always had a significant number 
of non-English or limited-English-speaking students In Its schools. A 1975 
government publication estimated the current number as approxImatelV fi^e 
jnlMlon. Includbd In that five ml 11 Ion were 500, 000 Spanish speaking, 
56,000 Native Americans, and 259,000 Asian-Americans. 

Nevada/schools have their share of students whose primary language Is not 
EnglUh. These students cVinnot develop their academic potential In a totally 
EngMsh curriculum without special help. The^r numbers are significant enough 
Irytnany schools in Nevada for the Nevada Department of Education to offer 
i^sistknce to school, districts in planning and Implementing educational pro- 
jrams for them. a 

This publicatfon. Educating Nevada's Limtted-Eggl ish- SpeakInq Students , seeks 
to give school districts an understanding of such students' unique Yieeds apd 
to offer ^ gu i de 1 ines for providing these students with equal access' to quality 
education, it Is addressed to district and school administrators, for they 
have the responsibility of assessing educational needs and Initiating Instruc- 
t'onal programs. It will provide them with the Information needed to approach 
successfully the task of educating non-Engl Ish-speaklng students, from Initial 
needs assessment to program evaluation. 

Part One details the mandati to provide equal access to quel Ity education for 
students whose Tirst languaA Is not Engtlsh . Chapter 1 traces the htstorlHal 
record of American schools' Involvement In the education of the linguistically 
different student. Chapter 2 examines those Nevada State Board of Education 
documents .that touch on this area. Chapter 3 details the federal government's 
role Jn clarifying the mandate through federal court decisions, legislation, 
and agency guidelines and regulations^. The mandate to provide noh-Engllsh- 
speak I ng. students with p/ograms geared to their spe<!la1 needs becomes both 
clear and Inescapable. 

■ " ^' ' ■ . 

Two, o utlines types of programs which would fulfill the federal mandate . 

Chapter i| lists six criteria for any-program Initiated for non- English^ 

speaking s.tudents, while Chaptvs 5 and 6 describe the two most conwnon kinds 
of programs, Bl 1 Ingual-Blcul tural education and English as a Second Lanquage 
instruction. " ^ 

PjLt Three detalj^ t^^ a district and/or school should take to develop 

programs whrch wouldprovlde equal accett to quality sducatlor TS'rTts lln- 

Engilfh-ipeaklnq students by primary lanquaqes and by language proficiency 

'Hrlr •^"^•^•^•^ "«*ds (chapter 7). (2) Then It shouH 
S^irLlJ?.??" ^'T^!^'?'*!/" curriculum, program^.. and personnel - 
both available and attainable, to meet the educatlbniir «e,*d/of Its limited- 

^fr?!!? ''j"?*"? ^f^*P**'' <3) It should then seek to promote 

K?2llI.In«nTr^!^ P'"^'-*" planning and 

Implementation (Chapter 9). (A) Only after* the above tasks are completed. 



6an the district select and Implement suitable Iffstructlonal programs for Its 
llmltedXEngl Ish-speaking students (Chapter lO). (5) Once a program has been 
Initiated, It should be regularly and systematically evaluated (Chapter 11). 

From Its earliest planning stages through Its many versions and revisions, 
raOt^tlng Nevada's Llmlted- ^ Engl Ish-Speaking Students has evolvtfd^as a coopera- 
tive venture. The Department of Education Is grateful for the cooperation of 
school district administrators and classroom teachers who provided Input to 
this document. Many English as a Secdhd Language teachers and oth*r Intcrestied 
teachers of "related disciplines, especially In Clark and Washoe Counties, 
helped In positive and concrete ways 'wl th the writing of varloft^ drafts . 
School district administrators reacted to various finished driifts, offering 
comments and suggestions which proved helpful In revising the document. . 

The Department of Education Is also grateful to the various federally-funded 
General Assistance Centers which provided Input to this document: CACTI 
(Cultural Awareness Center Trilingual Institute) In Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
BABEL (Bay Area' Bl 1 Ingual Education League) In Berkeley, California, the 
Institute for Cultural Pluralism In San Diego, California, and the Center 
far Applied LIngulstllcs In Arlington, Vlrglnl-a. • 
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THE MANDATE 
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CHAPTER I 

EDUCAtlNG 
LfMIT£D'£Ni;il$H-SP£AKING 



STUDENTS: THE RECORD 

i ' - . 



In educating students from diverse languages and cultures^ American schools 
have peen Influeoced by Ideas and attitudes from the larger society outSttde 
of the school. In this regard ^two 'principal concepts of Amerl<c«ih culture 
have Influenced^ consciously or unconsciously » the i^hllosophy of Amerlcal edu** 
cation and thus have Influenced the programs and approaches American schools 
have used In educating 1 Iml ted-*Engl Ish*-speaklng students* These two theories 
are America as ^Wltlng pot'* and Amerl^ca as '^cultural mosaic. 

i 

The melting pot theory holds that American culture has been formed from a 
mixture of various ethnic and cultural heritages, predominantly the Anglo- 
Saxon. Al P immigrants and citizens coming from different language or cultural 
backgrounds must foresake their non*-'Anglo*Saxon roots If they want; to become 
fully American. Theymust assimilate themselves totally Into a new system of 
language^ values; and attitudes.. The languag^^ values^ and atti tude^they 
bring with t;hem will be only hindrances if they want to-partake fully and 
successfully in American socl^ety. - * ^ 

FollowlYig this reasoning, the school can best serve people^^^on*-Anglo-Saxon 
backgrouind^ both children and adults^ by urging them to forget the old and 
embrace the new without reservation. Theodore Roosevelt emphasized this In 
1917 wj;i<n he said: ^ 

. \ any man who comes here . / . must adopt the Institutes of 
the U.S., and therefore he must adopt the language which Is now 
the native tongue of our people. . . . It would not merely be a 
misfortune but a crime to perpetuate differences of language ... ^ 

•Ve should provide for every Immigrant by day schools for the 
young and night schools for the adult 1^ the chance to learn Eogllsh; 
and If after say five years he has hot learned Engl I sh, he should 
be sent^ack to the land from whence he came.*' 

Different languages and cultures are, then ^ to be renounced as dangers to the 
unitary fabric of American society. PObllc educath>n should socialize all 
Individuals and groups Into the core culture, neither recognizing nor promot*- 
Ing the (mlture of Its 1 Iml tedrEngl Ish-speaking students; ^Public education 
existi t<B)erpetuate the common cor^e culture by teaching the fciasic skills/ by 
developing the ^sserttlal abilities and by pr^omotlng the common values necessary 
for all citizens'* 



Over the ye^s many cultii^^al and language groups haVe been assimilated Into ^ 
the mainstream of the dominant American society. Many millions of livmlgrants 



came to America seeking a new life for themselves and their children, seeking 
to (>ecome part^of the new country. These 11 i ngly put behind them their 
cultures and languages and gladly embraced the new. For them the melting pot 
fogic worked. ^ / 

But the advoc^es of culture pluralism', of Amertta as a cultural. mosai<j , stress 
that not all peojples have been equally assimilated UUto American society. Fur- 
ther, they believe that tgt^l ^asslml latlon to the j»lnt of wiping out all cul- 
tural and language differences Is not desirable. They believe that, though 
American society reflects a core culture. It should akso allow for the flour- 



ishing of minority culturfS. These cultures, Instea.d of threatening the common 
ualty, /actual ly*strengthen It. Whereas the melting pot theory reads the 
national motto "E Pluriibus Unum" with emphasis on the oneness ^rlyed from the 
many, cultural pluralism stresses equally the oneness and the many.^ In this • 
view, American educatitsf^ should foster both t:ultural uij^i ty and diversity and 
one of its goals should be to i\d all students to function effectively In both 
the^pmm6n core culture and In their own individual ethnic cultures. 

Since the turn of Jthe 20th Century the ways in which American education has 
dealt with studjwits, whether native born or invnlgrant, who have come to school 
speaking a laiifguage ojther than English, have been influenced by the two above 
attitudes. Specifically, U.S. schools have dealt with 1 Imi ted-Engl t sh- 
speaking students fn, four ways. They have provided them with (1) nothing 
special, (2) nothing special except Special Education, (3) special classes of 
English as a Second Language, and {k) special programs of Bi 1 ingual-Bicul tural 
education. The first two alternatives have proven to be ways of either ignor- 
ing or misjudging the educational needs of limited-English-speaking students. 
The last two, on the other hand/ are attempts at meeting their unique educa- 
tional needijL / 

Nothinc[ special* : To provide no special instruction or materials to 
mpet the needs of 1 Iml ted-Engl, I sh-speafcing students (as Is the case 
With many American scho6ls«ln t|^is Century) does not constitute a ^ 
neutral atfii^de. . The U.S. Supreme Court In Lau v. Nichols stated 
that this treatment Is, In fact, 1 1 legal ; 1 1 dfies not give these 
students equal educational opportunity. The problems of non-English- 
-^speaklng students do not go away when Ignored. The tragedy is that 
(the students sometjmes do: their dropout rate from schools which 
show no concern or, worse, out-right hdstillty toward their primary 
languages and cultural heritages is significantly higher than that 
of native English-speaking students. One of the hopeful signs of 
^ American education after the Lau decision of 197A Is that more and" 
more educators are realizing that to expect non-native speakers of 
English to succeed In a totally English curricu-lum without any help 
geared to their language needs Is both humanly wasteful and educa- 
tionally unforgivable. t 

Nothing special ^xcept Special Education : Placing 1 Iml tedrEngI IsV 
speaklng students In classes for the mentally retarded has a long 
and saKl history in America. Such a practice is basfd on wrongly 
equating English language deficiency with mental deficiency. It 
Is fostered by testing the Intelligence of students who do nbt* 
speak English rtatively with English language tests. The result of 
such a practice Is that ^udents are often considered InteUectual ly . 
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and culturally /"dft«dv»ntiiged" or, worse, ."deprived," solely itecause 
they do not speak the language of the majority. The futility and 
. "^destructlveness bf thls'^educAtjonal practice shK>uld be self-evident. 
lJ<9 early as 1939 « studyof the education of Spanish-speaking children 
In the Southwest showed that treating language and cultural problems ♦ 
as Intelligence problems led to an e)ipsslvely high dropout rate. 
In 1969 a study of A? Hex I can -^er I call students from grades three to 
elgh^ showed an average Increase In I.Q. of 13 points solely giving 
them the sapi^ test In Spanish Instead of English, 

The 1970 HEW Memorandum (discussed on page ]k states thet placing 
Umlted-Eng'l Ish-speaking students In Special Education classes solely 
on the basis of tests In the English language Is nat to be tolerated. 

3/ Special classes ; English as a Second Language . English as a Second 
Language classes (ESL) focus or\ what 1 1ml tj^d-Engl I sh-speak+ng* students 
do not have: a functional ability In the English language and an 
awareness' of American cultu^l patterns. ESL attempts^to teach stu- 
dents the -vocabulary and s^ucture, the> oral and written syst;em» of 
English, usually beglhnlnajwl th the baslc-^al skills of listening 
and peaking and then progressing to r<ledlng\ a^nd writing ski 1 Is. 

The ESL approach dates back.to the beginning of the century when, 
classes In Ertglljsh, naturalization, and civics spr'outed up In many 
citte? with large ajjiult Immfgrant populations. ESL began to be used 
Hi the nation's public schools In the late 50's and early 60's. the 
audlo-Ungual method the military had developed In teaching foreign 
languages to their personnel was first adopted In teaching ESL to 
adults at home and abroad. Later, when schools Introduced ESL classes 
for non-English speaking student's. It was this audfo-l Ingual method 
that' was used. The content of Instruction wfis basically an adapta- 
tion of material Initially developed for adults. 

f 

Historically, ESL ^nstructlon in public schools has been, to a 
greater or lesser degree, an expression of the asslml latlpnist melt- 
ing pot theory. The newest thinking and practice In ESL, however, 
goes beyond the goals of the melting pot. It recognizes and makes 
use of the student's skills In the primary language and knowledge of 
the primary culture as tools In learning Engllish and In the<acQi^l- 
tlon of the core culture of American society. Murlal : Savl 1 le-^rolke 
points out In. her excel lAt book,' Foundations for Teaching English as 
a Second Language , how the primary language a nojirEngl Ish-speaklng 
student uses can be utilized In teaching hirti Engl I $h 'and providing 
equal educat'lomil opportunity. 

^- Special programs ; Bl 1 Ingual -Bl^ultural Education . Of more recent 
origin than ESL classeis, dI lingual -bl cultural programs focus both on 
what lJmlted-€ngl Ish-speaklng students have asivell as on what they 
do not have. While Introducing students systematically to the English 
' lanfi,uage, such programs ttmka;use of the languiige and cult»J«"a the stM- 
dents bring with them to sch^^oK They lead students from competency' 
In the oral skills of thel r, 4iatl Ve language to ciompetency In the 
written skills of that language. They teach.subject matter In thii 
primary language so that students need not fall behind In school ; 



because th^y do not speak English. And as f unct lonal dbl 1 1 ties In 
English Increase, subject matter Is taught In Engl I sh as weH as Ih 
the primary language. The students' -own primary language and culture 
Is fostered and reinforced, wl>lle tU^y are being Introduced to the 
English language. The traumatic cul tural . sht)ck of confronting a'^' 
school conducted wholly In an ypdeclphersble language J s avoided* 
The students see the schoo-l a^/an Inst I tut Ion. knowledgeab^e In their, 
language and understanding' of \,thtil r culture^ and^thus they gain posi- 
tive feelFhgs, both of \hemselves and of th6 school. These feelings 
aid them In learning English, In ,succe'edlngl In the academi c subjects , 
and In. staying In school to s:oniplete thel^r educatlpn. 
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Bftf M^^ll Ai-81 CUiTUR Ai £]>'|IC ATION 



On June 20, \^lk th« Nevada State; Board of^^Jfct Ion adopted a Position Paj^r 
on Bl.llngual-Blcultural Education stating the educ^i^lonal prlnclpleii <:>n^lch 
BMfngtial Educatlbn J $ based and the goals Inherent In such prog rafhsV 

. ' , >■ ' ' ' »■ • 

^ * ' ^oxt of Po;i It Ion Paper » 

" Irt Jmuixry of thie year, the l/nited Statee Suprme Court, by umnimous 
^ ^vote, ^o^^twmed a lower, court decision in behalf of etudente whp do not 
^apeak Enatiph. The cmtioee eaid, "There ie no equality of treatment 
merely by^ providing etudente with tHe erne faoilcitiee, textbooks, teaohere, 
and ourHmlwn;- for etudente who dp not understand English^ ctre effectively 
^HHctoaed^from any meaningful education. " 

The need for a meaningful' education for the non-epeaker of l&iglieh has 
long been recognized by certain segments of the educational society. How- 
ep^r^ most' pLttemipts to provide such an education have been directed toward 
th& intensive learning of English, to the exclusion and downgrading of the 
sti^nte^jtmh^ tongue and consequerdfly to thzt culture" of .hie home and 
pdrentp. ^Thus ' students aVready at^ disadvantage eduoationally are furthe'r 
demeaned and frustrated. ' . ■ - . . • . . 

Concern at th^^regionat and national. level gave rise to 'the enadtment of 
• Title VU of the Elementary and Sea^ndar^ Education Act, cd^frhonly known 

>^ as^the Bilingual Education Aofi This Act provides monies for the eduoa- 
tion of ^non-English sf>eakers in English, hut also in their mother tongue 

. aS' Wfll. By intent it is expected that ihe language facility of the pre- 
school years will be taken advantage of in teaching the basic skills in- 
cluding the eventual acquisition of English tanguage skills. 

; Nevada has always had a conglomerate of language and cultural cormunities 
.represented among its people and in its history. Ov^r the years some 
cultural and language groups have been assimilated into 'the "fhelting pot" . 
of the domyiCtHt sofsiety. . However, for many this transition has not taken , 
place and it is hignly* questioned as to whether it should. The belting, 
pot" hypc^theais Ye being challenged arid advocates of cultural pluralienL 
feel it ehpiitd be' replaced by the. "mosaic" hypothesis - a recognitien Hhat ' 
&ne of An|2^a'a grei^test strengths lies in the many )cinde of people who 

■y ctvf^.heref each with his own contribution to America. - ' .'-^^•r 

, ■ . . ' ' ' * . • • • • . 

The. Nevada Stape ^Bdird of Education }}er4by states i^^ position relative to' 
, ^t^lj^ fduo€(t^^ of TiO^ of ^gli0h,:'re8id€iHt% 'afid ciiizens of the 



a) EduoqitoVB an^ eduaation muet recognise that a ahitd^e fivet language 
ie hie beet medium for learning. 

'T(? change a child medium of instruction ie eurely to change hie 
oultux^i is not culture bound up with language? Arui if the Ian'- 
guag^ should disappear ^ can the cfuZture remain? Everyone met hc^e 
hie oim orientation to l-^ey and language provides the moet natidral 
means of reacting to lifer^ In the deepest things of th^ hearty^ a 
man or woman turns naturally to the mother tongue; and in a child^s 
formative stages y his confidence in that tongue must never be im- . 
^ paired.'^ (R. E. Davis) 

b) Educators and education must recognise that a child^s sense of being 
and pride is related to the acceptance and mutual respect of language 
and cultures. - - 

^^Eduoators muet be continually alert to the difference in languages^ 
valuesy custtmsy the whole cultural heritagey and seek to under-- ^ 
^ stand the students they teach as real people with all the feelingsy 

attitudes y and emotional responses that make them behave the way 
they do. Most important is the realization that one way of life 
or one language for conminication is not better nor superior y and 
not %ore right^ than another. (Miles V. Zlntz) 

Teaching a child in his first language should be considered as the 
development of a natural resource. 

^'Where English has been forced in the classroomy these experiences 
have not resulted in bi-lingualismy as early educators had expectedy 
but in non-^lingualism — a people illiteratey for all practical pur-* 
poses y in two languages.'^ 

Jf Three major goals should be considered as basic to any bilingual- 
bicultural program: 

4, 

The elimination of educational handicap for non-English speaking 
^ children; 

• 2) The preparation of individuals who can effectively speaky read 
m/ '^'^'''tmi^^ in two languages y and who are familiar with the values 
\ * a»d heritage of two cultures; and 

3) ' ^he development in students of respecty not tolerancey for cultural 
and social difference. : ^ ^. 

e) The home is the' primary source for the nurturing and learning of lan- 
guage and culturey therefore the position taken for the bilingual- 
^ bicultural educatif^ df children applies as .well ^ the adult. po)pula- 
tion regardless of age. 

Goals of l^sttlon Paper and Conipon Goals of Nevada Education 

In 1971 the State Board of Education adopted a statement of goals for 
Nevada educaTtiori. All of th« ten goals stated In Common Goals of Nevada 
JEducatlon apply to al) students In Nev«ida, English-speaking and llmlt^d- 
Cngl fsh-speaking alike. But at least four of them relate directly to the 



prthclpUs and go«U tt«t«d n>or« r«c«nt1y In the. State Board of Education 
■^^^ Rptlt.ton Paper on 61 Mngual-Blcultural Education: Intergroup Acceptance, 
" NotlVatton to learn, Self-Understanding and Acceptance, and Hastery pf 
Basic SkllU. . 

Goat Ar0a 1: Goals related to the indtm^Aal*8 vo'ckxti^nal d«v«topnent 
HUfktl IjfEEDS: Phyeiologioat safety " 

a) Fostering Creativity: i , 

Full eduoation should give every individual opportunity and 
enoouragement to be dreative in one or more fields of endeavor » 

b) Vocational Productivity ^ 

Full eduaation should help every individual understand the oppor- 
tunities open to him for preparing himself for a productive life and 
^ - should endble him to take full advantage of these opportunities, 

o) Continuing Eduaation: 

Full e^aation should help every individual to prepare for a ix>rld 
of rapid change and unforseeable- demands in whioh continuing .eduoa'^ 
•Hon throughout his adult life should be a normal expectation* 

Goat Area 11* Goals related to the Mdividual's social development, most 
generally as required for assuming the role of a citizen. 

HUMAN NEEDS: Affiliation and esteem 

a) Intergroup Acceptance: 

Full eduaation should help eveity individual acquire tmderetanding 
and appi^eaiation of pevsone belonging to eooial^ aulturaly and 
ethnic groups different from hie own. 

h) Motivation to Learty: 

. Full education should help svery child afyquire a positive atl^itude 

toward school and toward :the learning process. j 

c) Citizenship and Social Competence: 

\ 

. ' Full eduoation should help every individual acquire the habits and 
attitudes associated with responsible citixenship and acceptance 
*** of his rote in society, 

• y 

Goal Area lU, Goals related to the individual's eelf- fulfillment 
HUMAN NEEDS: Self-actualifsationy cognitive ^and aesthetic 
a) Set founder standing and Acceptance: 



Full tfAtoation »hould hslp iv0i(*y 4t^ividmt aaquii^ th« groateet 
' ^poatpU underatanding of himaalf ^cmd jtn apprsoiatim of hie .• 
wortHneae aa a mmhar of ao&taty. 

h) M(xatar>y of Baaio SHtle: ^ • ^ 

* . Pull aduoation ahould halp avavy individual aoquira^ to tha fulleet 
axtant poaaibla^ maatavy of tha baaio akilla in tha uaa of words 
and nuftd>are, • If 'l^ 

o) Fhyeioal and ^otional Health: ' ♦ ■ 

' Full aduoation ahould halp eva^ individlt^il^quira good haalth 
habits and an undevstanding .of tha aonditione naoaaeax^y for the 
mintananoa of physical and amotional wall-haing. 

Intallaotual Davaloptnent: 

Full aduoation ahould halp avary individual to undaratand and 
appveoiate as muoh as ha oan of human aohiavement in tha aoianoaa, 
the humanitiaay and the arte. 

A close study of Common Goals of Nevada Education w ill show further relation 
ships between It, th>» State Board of Education Position Paper on Blllngual- 
B I cultural Education, and Educating Nevada'!^ LIml ted-Engl Ish-Speaking Stu- 
Wents. Both of these latter documents are statements of how those ten 
goals can be achieved for 1 Iml ted-Engl I sh-speaklng students. 



CHAPTER 3 
FEDERAL IHYOLVmEHT IN THE 

EDUCATION OF 
ilMITED-ENGtlSH'SPEAKING SWDEHTS 



Federal Involvement In the area of the education of the 1 1ml ted'-EngllsK** 
speaking students in the, United States has been both extensive and infiuentl|IK 
Federal laws^ federal court decisions, an4 federal aaencteS* directives have 
made explict* the schools' obligation in educating students whose primary lan- 
guage is not ^English and Have pointed the way to improved educational programs 
for them. 

1 ; Federal Legislation 

^) Title- VI of . Civil Rights Act of I96A ^ 

Title Vr of the Civil Rights Act of forbids discrimination on the 

basts of race,' color, or national origin In any federally assisted 
program. It Is a congressional mandate to Insure that federal monies 
are spent only in a n6n--'dlscrimijFiatory way: '•No person in the United 
^ States shall, on the grourtd oif race, color, or national origin b6 
excluded from participating In, be denied the benefits of, or be sub** 
Jected to discrimination u)idef any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance." 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 has been the legal basis both 
for the MaV|j||970 HEW ''Memorandum to School Districts With ^k)re Than 
Five Percent. National Origin-Minority Groups'* and for the January 197^ 
Supreme Court decision In the case of Lau v. Nichols . 

I ^ ' 

Bilingual E^iucat ion . Acts of I968 and 197 A ^ 

With the 1968 Bilingual Education Act (Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965) the federal government began to aid 
$ school districts In Initiating programs to meet the educational needs 

of 1 Imj ted-EngI ish:-speak{iig students.'' Funding was provided for plan^' 
ning and developing bl 1 Ingual'-blcultMral programs, for preservlce ^ 
training, and for the operation of bilingual programs* ' . j.^ 

The Bilingual Education Act of 197^ was more exDtlcIt In Its Intent 
and design than the 1968 Act which It supersedeas Both the need for 
bilingual education and the congressional pol Icy ^garding It are 
^ clearly stated In the 197^ legislation. 

Seo, 702(a) Reoognizing — ^ 
"(V that there are targe numbers of ohil^en of limited 
,^ EngHeh-epeakifig ability; ' 

v ERjC . \ ■■ . . ^ }} 



'*(S) that mccny of auoh ohildrmt hciott a ouitural hsritag* whidh 
dCfftnt from Hhat^of Sngti0h'-9D0kC^ pii*BdH$s* 

that a 'psHkSoi!^ m^dtnt by mioh'^ ohfld Itarna i9 thS^\40h . 
ut* of mtqh ohild*9 Umgiiag0'\tp^l oulturat h^ritag*; 
'^(i) that, 'thiai^for^f, larg0 nm3iW9 of ohilSmn of limited 
Sngliah^ap^akf'ng ability nava adikfottionalr^nmdB i^ioH om be . 
itmt by th$ UMj9 of hiHngual aduoationat m0thod8 and t*<fhniqu*8i 
■ and ■/,■''>■ 

"CfiJ tHUt, ih addition, ohitdrmt of limited Engliah^apeak^tng 
ability b9n4fit th3K>ugh the fullest utilisation of multiple 
language and ouitural rh^ouroea. " 

The Congreee deolccx^e it to be the policy of the United States, 
in oilier to establish equal iduoational oppo^rtunity fot^ all ' 
ohildx*en (A) to enoourage the establishment and operation \iherm 
appropjHate of eduoational progr^e ueiAg bilingnd^ eduodtionat 
piKtotioes^ teahniques, and methods, and (B) for that jfurpose^ 
^ to provide finanoial assietanoe to looal educational agencies, 
and to State eduoational agencies for oevtcdn purposes, -in 
^ order to enable suoh looal eduoational agencies to develop and 
carry out such programs in elementary and secondary schools, 
including activities at the preschool level, which are designed 
to meet the eduoational needs of suoh children; and to denhn-' 
strate effective ways of pi>oviding for children of limited- 
English-speaking ability, ins^l^ruction designed to enable them, 
while using their native language, to achieve -oompetenoe in the 
English language. 

The 1968 Act specified that the children served have to be from low • 
income families. The 197^ Act removed that criterion, thus enabling 
larger numbei^ of language minority children to be a^d<i^d. 

The Act def{ned legislatively for' the first time what constitutes 
a bilingual education program. It described bilingual education as 

♦ 

instruction given in, and study of, English and to' the extent 
neoessary to allow a ohil^ to progress effectively through the^ 
eduoatii^l system, the native language of the -children of limited- 
English-speaking exility, and suoh instruction is given with 
appveoioHon for the cultural heritage of suoh ohildren, and, 
with reepeot to elem^tai*y Sohool instruction, suoh instruction 
^ shall,, to the extent nepessary, i>e in' ail courses or subjects of 
spudy which will allow a child to progress effectively through^ 
the eduoational system, i'< ^ ^ 

Th«J5,7lt Ac*: stipulates that in art, ^nuslc, and physical education 
children of I imi ted-Engl Ish-speaklhg ability should be placed in 
regular classes. The act also provides mohiitary support for bilingual 
programs, stipplem^htal community activities, training pr^grtmi, fellow 
ships, planning for programs, and techni«cal assistance. 

Equal Education Opportunity ^t of 197^ 

Thts act declares that all public school children are entltledto 



tquil •<Juc«tlon«l^jppportunlty r«g«rdU»f of r«c«, color, mx, or 
nutlonal orrgt|h. Th« law lists s^ acts that constltuta'itanllil of 
•qual aducatlonlil opportunity. Oria of tham is "tha fatjura by an 
aducational agancy to taka approprlata action to ovarcoma languaga 
barrlars that Impada aqual participation by its studants in fts 
Instructional progr^." Tha act'Heaa not spall out, howavar, tha 
kinds of instructional programs which would cbnstituta approprlata 
action to^ovarcomaXlanguaga barrlars. 

Fadaral Court Pads ions 



( 



•) J:fiE V. Nichols ( 197^) 



Tha casa of Lau v. NUhofif was a class action spit charging tha San 
Francisco UnTTTa? School District with fallura to provVda all non- 
En»MsH speaking studants with aqual adiicatlbnal opportunity. Tha 
plaintiffs contandad that their rights had bean abridged under tha 
U.S. constitution^ the California Constitution, Title Vl of the Civil 
Rights Act of 196^1, and provisions of the California Education Code. 

After four years of litigation in which the U.S. District Court in 
San Francisco and the U.S.. Circuit Court of Appeals ruled against tha 
plaintiffs, the case was sent to the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court denied the argument that to provide nonrEngllsh 
speaking students with the same facilities as their English speaking 
peers constitutes equal treatment and equal educational opportunity. 
The Court wrote: 

^ Baaio Englieh ekille ar^ at the very aqx^e of what theae 

publia eohoole teaoh. Imposition of a jc^quix^ment that 
^before a ohild oan effectively partioipate in the educa- 
tional progjKon he muet already have aaifuired theee basic 
ekille ia to make a mockery of pi4blic education. ^ We know 
that those who do not underetand Englieh are certain to 
find their classroom experiences- whglly incomprehensible and 
in no wccy meaningful. '' 

The Court did not specify a particular remedy. It mentioned bilingual 
instruction in Chinese or special training In English. The case was 
returned to the U.S. District Court In San Francisco for determiliatton 
^ of an appropriate remedy to end the educational discrimination. The 
text of the lau decision can be found In Appendix A. 

Federal Court Decisions After Lau 

T 

The Supreme Court handed down Its decision In Lau v. Nichols In 
January of 197^. During the remainder^ of that year, three other 
significant federal court cases pertaining to the education of limited 
English-speaking students ware decided. 

(1) Keyes V. Dehver Unified School District . On April $, 197^» a 
U.S. DTstrlct Court held that the Lau Decision demonstrates that 
It Is "Ineffective to require non-fngl Ish-speaking children to - 

•- 
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Uarn • UngAigt with which th«y 4r« unfamiliar, and at th« sama 
tim acquira normal basic laarning ski I Is which are taught through 
the medium of that unfamiliar language.'* 

' ••■ <•■ • - . • ■ . ■ • 

(2) Sarna v. Porta las New Mexico School District . On July 19, 197^ a 
U.S. <Xourt of AppaaTs gave Its ^decision in a case admitted by both 
parties to be exactly like Lau. it ruled that bilingual instruc- 
tion VMS th.a only approprUte rieinedy under the Lau decision: 
"Under Title Vi of the Civil iitghts Act of I96A appal VeAs have a 
rhght to bilingual education." The Couft went on to say that ^'a 
student who does not understand the, Engl I sh .language and is not. 
provided with b^finiiual instruction is therefore effect^lvely pr^^ 
eluded from any meaningful education." 

-V . ;■' ■ 

^3) Aspjra v. Board of Education of the City of New York . On August 29, 
197^ a U.S. DistrTct Court, reTyIng on thipLaju decision, ordered 
^ immediate implementation of a co(nple{e bi I ingual-bicuiturai pro- ^ 

«r gram for nearly 200,000 PuerV l^iVaajthl Idren In New York City, 

In all the federal court decisions mentioned al^ve, from lau td Aspire , 
the Intent of the courts has been to give equal educational opportunity 
to non-Ehgllsh-speakIng or I Iml ted-£ngl Ish-spe^klng students. Bilingual 
education, one of the remedies specified by Lau and the sole remedy . 
specffled In Keyes , Serna , and Aspire , 1s conceived of as transitional 
In nalure. The students' primary language Is to be used in their edu- 
cation until they can funct^on In a totally English educational set- 
ting. Intensive training in English must accompany Instruction in 
the student's primary language. 

^ \ • ' . ' 

3- Federal Agency Regulations antiT Guidel ines 

a) HEW 1^70 Memorandum 

"On May 25, 1970, the Director of the Office for Civil Rights, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and We If tire Issued a memorandum to "School 
Districts With More Than Five. Percent Netlonal Orlgln-Mlnorl ty 
Children'.'' This memoranc^ was sent to over 325 such school distrl^cts 
across the nation. Two of these districts, Clark and Washoe, were In 
Nevada., The directives of the memorandum were based on T^tl^>«\Mof . r- 
- , the Civil Rights Act of I96A. , * ^ ^""'^ 

The entire memorandum Is of great significance In establishing the 
educational rights of limited-English-speaking students. Of its. four 
directives, perhaps most significant for Nevada Is the s§condj»4ildh 
states that limlted-Engl ish-abl I Ity students cannot be plated in pro- 
grams for the mentally retarded solely on the basis of>testi<ng criteria 
"which essentially measure or evaluate English language skills." 
• », 

The complete text of the memorandum follows: ■ 

• * • 

Httg VI of the Civil Righte Aot of 1964, ^-arid the departrnental 
Regulation (46 CFR Part 80) promulgated thereunder ^ reqyi^re 
that there be no discrimination on the baeie of rdoe, tolorj 
or jnational origin in the operation of any federally aeeieted 
programs* 4? 0 



TitlB Vl oomplianoB v^vi^w^ oonduot^'d if^ adhaol dinttiote with 
tca>gs SpmUh'-auxmantd ttud^nt papulati<fm by -tfrn. Offio^ for 
Civil RightB hecV0 T«V0aUd a miitb$r^f oomton praoHo^a h^ioh 
hav tha, affaat of danying aqualitu of aduoaHcmat oppoigpunity 
to Spcptiah^auimmad pti>ila^ Similar ppao1^»aa whioh hava tha 
affaot of^diaorimination on tha baaia of rational oHgin aasiet 
in othav lodationa with raapaot to diaadvantagad pupila fpom 
othar national origin^minoHty groxtpa, for axempla^ Chinaaa or 
Portugaaa, 

Tha purpoaa-of thia mamoiKcndm ia to olarify D/HEff policy on 
iseuaa ffonoaming tha raaponaihility tyf aohool diatridta to pw- 
vida aqual aduoational opportunity to national origin-minority 
group ohilcban dafioiant in Sngliah languaga ekClla, Tha follow^ 
ing ara aom of tha major araaa of oonoam that ralata to oom- 
plianoa with fitla VI: ^ 

(1) Whara inability to apeak and undaratand tha Engliah lan- 

/guiaga axcludaa national origin-minority group .ohildran - 
from affaotiva participation in tha adifoational progrm 
of farad by a aohool diatriot, tha diatriot muat take 
affirmative a tape to reotify the language defioianoy in 
order to open ita inahruotional program to thaae etu- 
denta. 

(2) Sohool dietriote muet not asaign national origin-minority 
group atudanta to olaeeee for the mentally retarded on the 
baaia of. oriteria which eaaentially meaaure or evaluate 
Engliah language akillai nor may aohool Patriate deny 
national origin-minority group ohildran aoceaa to college 
preparatory oouraea on a baaia directly ipalated to the 
failure of the school eyatem to inculcate Engliah language 
guage ekilta. 

(3) Any ability grouping or tracking eyatem employed by the 
aohool eyatem to deal i)ith the apeoial language akill 
needs of national origin-minority group ohildt^n muat be 
deaigned to meet auch language -skill needs as soon aa 
poeaible and muat not operate aa an educational dead-end 
or permanent track. 

(4) School districts have the responsibility to. adequately 
notify national origin-minority group parents of school 
activities lihich are called to the attention df other 
parents. Such notice in order to be adequate may have 
to be provided in a language other than Engliah, 

School districts ahould examine current practicea which exiat in 
theii^ dietriote in order to aaaeaa compliance with the mattera 
aet forth in thia mamorandm, A aohool diatriot Which daterminea 
that dompliano'e problama currently exiat in that diatriot ahould 
immediately conimunioate in writiiig with the Office for Civil 
Righta and indicate what a tape ara being taken to remedy the 



9itmH<m* yh^t^ (tcntjpliano* quwtioni aHw* aa to th» suffioi^may 
of pPogrm9 dtaign^d to mat tk0, Icmguaqa $HU needs of national 
or^n-MnoHty group oHlcbfien alx^ea^f. operating in a partioulai:^ 
area, fUlV information regaj^ing euoh pyyy^rflme ehould he provided. 
. In the area of epeoial language aeeietanoe, ^the soope^ of the pro- 
gxHM and the prooeee for idefntifying need and the extent to whioh 
the need iH^lfiXled ehould he eet forth. 

" f ' ^ ' 

Sdhool diatriote vihioh reoeive thia memorandum will be oontaoted 

ahortly .regardiiig the avaiJ^ility of teahnioal aeaiatanoe and 

will be provided with any additional information that may he 

needed to aeaiat diatriote, in Achieving aanplianoe with the law v 

and equal educational opportunity for all ohildr^fn-. Effective 

ae of thia date the aforementioned areas 6f oonoem will he 

* regatded by Regidaal Offioe foxC' Civil Rights personnel as a part, 

of their oampliapae responsibilities. 

Lau Remedies 

The lau Remedies , prepared by a task force of educators, linguists, 
and ^Ice for Civil Rltfhts personnel and Issued In the Summer of 
1975, are the Office for* Civil Rights guidelines for districts /ound 
out of compliance with the Lau v^. Nichols decision. As a set of 
4)uldellnes to remedy situations which have been determined to deny 
equal educational opportunity to limited-English-speaking students, 
the Remedies are not exclusive. But should a cited district choose . 
not to follow the guidelines. It must prove th^ Its educational pro- 
gram provides Its' students with equal educational opportunity. 

• ^- ■ • " . 

The Lau Reipedl^s consist of nine sections: 

4 „. 

V Identification of Student's Primary or Home Language, 
Diagnostic/Prescriptive Approach, 
Educational Program Selection. 
Required and Elective Courses, 
Teacher Requirements, 

Racial/Ethnic Isolation and/or IdentI f labi 11 ty of Schools 

and Classes, ^ 
Notification to Parents of Students Whosrf^lmary or Home 

Language^ls Other than English. i 
Evaluation, \ 
Definition of Terjns. 

Thc^Guldellnes require, that 1 llnl te^^gl Ish-speaking students be ^ 
evaluated by bilingual personnel familiar with the specific non- 
English language. This evaluation Is to determine, first, the stu-* 
dent's primary language and, second, his functional abllltles'ln both 
English and the primary language. The school district must then 
diagnose the Student's educational needs and prescribe a program of 
education designed to bring his performance up^o the level of non- 
mi nor I ty students. 

After evaluating the language and diagnosing the educational needs of, 
students, the school must next enroll them In one of the four programs: 

^ J 



. - , ■ ',• ^ . 

. • Transitional BMtrigUa;! Education frogram, a Bl llngual/Blcultural 
Program, a Nultn fngual/Huil ticultural Program or an EngJIah as a 
Sacond Language Program. ESI ^ttsalf it aecaptabia onl^ #t tho 
saQondtry fchopl IftvaK $ai1ac,mn <'non9 tha otW -thraa shoMid ba 
mada on tho bails of studant naads* At all timts In at) ,6f thasa 
programs tha goal Ik that tha studant parttclpata In tha raqular 
curriculum to the dr«*ti^st axtant possible. 

Tha gutdallnas ara mlnfmal In nature. They racofnmand programs that 
would cdvply wtth tha tau decision, programs that would give equal * 
kducattoiiat opportunity to students who cannot compete fn a mono-, 
lingual English classroom. ^ 

Although the Leu Remedies we re specially preparisd for Office for CIvl 
ftlghts Investigations of ^scNmI districts f^hd not to be offering 
their I tmi ted<-Engl Ish-^spaM^tMu^^ education, the document 

Is of broader slgn.lf I cance.^Tt^Ives school districts the list of 
tasks to be accomplished to provide quality education far students 
speaking a language other than' Engl I sh. The, recommendations made In 
this document le^n heavily on the Lau itemed I es . For this reason the 
entire text Is reprinted In Appendix B, followed by flow charts pre- 
pared by CACTI (Cultural Awareness Center Trilingual Institute), the 
federally funded Gei)era I Assistance Canter which offers technical^ 
assistance to Nevatfa schools* In the education of 1 1mlted-EngI ish*- 
speaking students. The flow charts cover the first three sections of 
the Lau Remedies and thel r lippi Icatlon to elismentary students md 
Intermediate or secondary students. 

Federal Reports on 81 1 in^ual Education ^ 

In. 197^ the federal government issued two reports' evaluating the status 
of bilingual education. The first to appear was the May report to. the 
Congress by the Comptroller General of tlje United States, Bl I inguaj 
Education: , jln Unmet Need . In this report a number of recommendations A ^ 
were made to U. S. Office of Education in order to improye the quality ^1 
of bi Ungual Instruction, of teacher training, and of testing Instruments 
and teaching materials. 

The second report, The Condition of Bilingual Education in the Nation , 
was the result of a congressional mandate (|ect ion 731 oT^l'tle VI I, 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act), requiring that the U. S. commis- 
sioner of Education <l) assess the needs of persons of limited English- 
speaking ability and th^ extent to which the needs are being met; (2) 
report on the operation'' of the 'Bilingual Education Program and several 
other Federal programs— sections of the Emergency School Aid Act, the 
Vocational Education Act, the Adult Education Act, and the Library 
-Services and Construction Act; j(3) estimate how many teachers and other, 
educational p'^rsonnel are needed for bilingual education; and {k) des- 
cribe the role pf the. HEW Regional Offices In bilingual programs. 

Congress has also mandated another report to be submitted to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress In February of 1978. This report wnj_ Incorporate 
a survey to estimate the number of persons of limited English-speaking 
ability Ind a five-year plan for extending bilingual education to all 
persons If limited English-speaking ability. 
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EOUCATING.tIM I TED- ENGLISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS: THE RECORD 
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Abrthamt , Roger D. ahd Ruclolph C. Troike, ads. Language and Cultural 
Dtyertlty tp American Education , , Eng I ewood ^1 1 ffs, nJ. : Frenttce- 



oi vertity 



This anthology of essays contains among Its sections: The Problem , 
which Is concerned with the teaching of linguistically arvaT culturally 
different students; Cultures In Education , emphasizing the Importance 
of the educator In helping chTTdren o^ ail backgrounds through a bet- 
ter understanding of those various cultures; Language , which presents 
basic understanding concerning Iand6age acquisition, gramqnar, com- 
petence And performance, dialects , land the history of the English 
language; Soclol Ingulstlcs , deal I nJ with the role of language In 
social Interaction and with tWfe effects of bilingual Ism and multi- 
lingual Ism. ^ 

Cad ^en, Courtney, V. P. John and D. Hymes, eds. F unction of Language In 
theCT^sroom . New York: Teachers^ Col lege Press, 1972. 

A compilation of articles addressing: perspectives In nonverbal com- 
munications; bilingual Ism and bidlalectai Ism, and communicative 
strategies and their utilization In the classroom. This book Is an 
endeavor to provide useful Information on the functions of language 
in the classroom. Discusses social relationships and social change 
as Integral problems of school as they relate to styles of teaching 
and styles of learning vIs-^-vIs language. The authors state that 
the key -to understanding language In context Is to start, not with 
language, but with context. 

Cohen, Andrew D. A SoctoMngulst Ic Approach to Bilingual Education . 
Rowley, Massachui'ettsT Newbury House, 1976. 

This book reports the findings of a study of the effects of education 
on the Spanish-speaking In Redwood City, California. Covers such 
topics as bl 1 Ingual Ism, testing bl Unguals, school programs for bl- 
llnguals, Spanish and English language. prof lei ency , and attitudes 
towards ianguage and culture. 
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iman, Joshua A. "The Implication of Bilingual Ism for Language Teach- 
ing and Language Learning." In Albert Valdman (ed.). Trends In Language ^ 
Teaching . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. ' ' . 

This excellent article presents a dehnltlon of bl 1 Ingual I sm, a ratlon- 
,ale for studying It, and some problems ahd profits arising from Its 
presence. 

FIshman, Joshua A., Robert L. Cooper, Roxana Ma, and others. Bl 1 Ingual- 
Ism j£ the Barrio. (Language Sc I tince Monograph-, 7.) Bloomlngton< Indiana: 
TnJriana'lJnIverslty, 1971* , 
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A detailed end theoretjcel socldlTngMlftlc study of fiiurtp Ricen 
lingual Ism In the greater New York and Jersey City areas. WMlefnuch 
of the work may be too technUal for many, teachers, this study Is • 
Included because It gives a general overyleW'of and background for 
socloUngulstlt studies of^ bt nngua4 lsm,^atid a thorough expiilnat ion 
of the field work design, col lection of data, artd Interpr^etation of 
'data.. . • ^; ^ 

Haugen, E. "The Stlgmirta^f Bi 1 Inaual ism." In Anwar 01 1. led. >, The 
Ecology of Language, Stimf6rd, Callfornlav Startford University press, - 

For many people the definition of bl lingual ism> Is a euphemism. for 
"I ingulstical ly Iv^ndicapped'T The author discusses the aml>iguity 
present In the early literaturTi of bllinguallsm: refer*ences to dangers 
of retardation, intellectual improverr!fhment, and schixophrerrla, on the 
one hand, and the advantages of dual language and culture 6w the other. 
Excel lent ^rticle for those ihterested in. the more traditional perspect- 
ives regardTftt^ bi 1 inguai ism. 

Hyrpcs, Dell, ed. Language in Culture and Society . tJew York: Harper and; 
Row, 196A. , ' 

A mjj^or comp^Hation of articles by noted ahthrppologists and linguis- , 
tics dealing with integral issues as they relate to language and culture. 
The articles cover the broad, comf^lex^, and significant fields of lin- 
guistic problems as they are related to anthropological concerns. The 
themes covered Can be summaritcd as follows: the evaluationf of dif- 
ferences and similarities among languages; the significance of lin- 
guistic patterns for the basic outlook of a people; the relation, 
between a people's vocabulary and their own interests; hpw speaking 
enters into norms of interaction among persons; and how social factors- 
enter into linguistic change. ^ 

Jensen, J. Vernon. "Effects of ChUdhood Bi 1 inguai ism. " elementary 
English Part I: 39.2:132-^3 (Feb. 1962); Part II: 39- ^:358-6i (Apri 1 

Extensive research review of negative and positive evidence r;«tgard{ng 
the effects of bj lingual ism on such areas a% speech, intellectual and 
educational development, and emotional stability. Includes section 
of procedural and attitudjnal recommendations for elementary schools, 
a section evaluating the literature, and a bibliography of some 200 
references. 

tado^ Robert. Linguistics Across Cultures: Applied Linguistics for Lan- 
guage Teachers . Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan Press, -1957. 

Describes how to compare "two languages and predict difficulties that 
will be encountered by a learner of a second language. Contrasts 
sounds, structures, vocabularies, and- writing syste^ms of two languages. 



Lambert, Wallace E. "A Social Psychology of Bi 1 inguai I s|m." Journal of 
iSocial Issues 23.2:91-109^ (1967). 



CUtttc i^pti^ Inugrating loclopuiyctwiofllcal raswrch fvgardrng bi- 
lingual I tm •n<|l tht social Influanoas affacting IndlvtduaV bM Ingual 
bahavlor. Th« arttcla Use daals with socloptychologlcal aspacts of 
sacond langikga learning.'*^ 

Mackay, W. F. Bilingual Ism ai, /\ World Probll<i<0 ; Aontraalf Harvest Hoiise, 
1967. 

The dlscuss.lon In this ta^ct shQUld be of Interest to administrators, 
teachers, and parents, who wish to acquire a broader perspective on 
bl I tngual Ism. The' book Is divided' Into ^hre^ parts: the first 
attempts to expose bl l ingual Um as a global, ^roblem^ as the ^adthor 
distinguishes between the bilingual Individual and the bilingual 
, • country; the second part traces pol I tical factors as Important el'e- 
ments In the universality of bl I Inguajlsm; the third part diVcusses 
. all factors which make *b I ringua I Ism unf versa 1 . 

Hackey, V. F., "The Description of Bl I ingual Ism." Canadian Journal, of 
Lin guistics 7?2. 51-85 (1962); 

Traces the development of major definitions of bilingual ism through a 
discussion of who Is bilingual an^ what it means. Hakes reference tb' 
such areas of Language contact and usage as: home language, community 
language, occult Ion group, recreation group, and school language. 

Padllla., A. M. and E. Liebman. "Language Acquisition in the Bilingual 
Child." The Bilingual Review 2: U2. 3^-55 (1975). 

Excellent article Concerned with the simultaneous acquisition dt 
Spanish and English in ifrree children. The authors compare this^ 
study with monolingual language acquisition studies. Authors found 
no evidence In the language samp,fes that might suggest an overall 
reduced or slower rate of language growth for the bilingual children 
of the study. ^ 

PlalorskI, Frank, ed. Teaching the Btl)nguat . Tucson,, Ar 1 zona : Un I vei*- 

slty of Arizona Press, JsW. "L-'. 

^ ^ «>■ 

This is a collection of articles addressing vital Issues in bilingual/ 
bicultura I. education, bicultural understanding, measurement of billn*- 
guallsm, and pl-ogram implementat iohv The various perspectives (lln" 
guTstic, soclo>-cul turaV, and padagogical) offered by the authors, 
long invoived In bl 1 inguill/bicul turaV j^chooling, will give adminls"; 
trators and teachers Insights into a wide range of multi-disciplinary 
approaches In bilingual and bldtalectal educatloh* 

Savllle, Muriel and Rudolph C. Trolke. A Handbook of Bilingual Educatfon . 
Washlngron, D.C.: TESOL, 1971. ** 

. Addressed to teachers and administrators, this handbook is a practical 
guide for those working Tn bilingual programs. The authbrs review the 
history and fundamental considerations of bl I InguaT education and 
consider the linguistic, psychological, soclocultural , and pedagogical 

problems Inv6lved. Each section contains a good bib} Idgraphy. 

' / * - . ' 
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'SavlltVTrotke, HfcrleK^ feinngua] Children ; A R«spurce Document . (Bi- 
lingual Education Series, 2) .Arlington^ Va. : Center for Applied Lln- 
gul»tlcs.» 1975. " * , 

The main fociit^f this resource book Is to prov^'de as succinctly as 
- possible Information on tha Istlues of t>i Ungual ism and >:hltd languagdbf 
acquisition from an early childhood perspective. It is a wealth of 
wel 1-* documented references to, : and discussions about, the Mexican • 
Afnerican, Puerto Rican, and Native Amertcan .child. 'The document points 
:-^put some of the misunderstandings which occur batween members of 

mil^ortty and minority cul tures.^^htch nwy hamper the development of the 
bjlin^ual child. E>i;ten^^e biVlto^raphy appended* 

Spolsky, Bernard, ed. Thei language Education of Minority Chi ldren : 
Selected Readings' ! * Rowley, Mass. : -Newbury House, l$72* 

Art^les cljs«[^ss issues crucial to bt 1 ingual/blcUl tural education, 
\* I.e. the expectations of language educ^^tion, socio? ingcrist Ic perspec*- 
'tives, language «:^sessm4h£> and curriciU4tjm» 

Tr6lke, Rudolph C>. ahd Nancy Modiano, ed$; Proceedttfgs of the n^st Inter- 
American Coftference on Bl 1 ingual rdutation . Arl ington, vTrgTnia^ Center 
for Applied Linguistics, ]$7S* I 

"v.^ ■ ■ ■ * 

CompiVatMn of papers presented at the first lnter--Amer lean Conference 
on Bilingual Education, in Mexico City, Noj^ember 1974* The authors 
{social sci^tists Educators, linguists, and , government officials 
from the United States, Canada, and Latin America) present a wide 
range of viewpoints on critical issues of bi 1 ingual/bicul tural edu- 
cation. Among the topics are: Goals and Models for Bilingual Edu- 
caff on, teaching the Second Language, Teaching the Mother Language, 
^velopment of Materials for Bilingual Education, Research fn Bilingual 
Education. 

'Turner, Paul R. , ed. Bilingual Ism I n the \ Southwest . Tucson, Arizona: 
Vnlverslty, of Arizona Press, 1973« 

Focusing on the Mexican-American and the American Ipdlan, this book 
has a number of articles concerning bilingual Ism and bilingual edu- 
cation In the Southwest. Dlscosses general problems and methods and 
Includes an essay emphasizing the future needs of the fields of 
bllln^uaUsm and bilingual education. 

UllbarrI, Horaclo. "61 1 Ingual Isnii" In Emma Marie BIrkmaler, ed. , 

Britannica [ ' 
Encyclopadlj 



Britannica Review of Foreign Language Education , Vol. I. Chicago, 111.: 
la Britannica, 1968, pp 229-258. 

' . » It 

The author discusses the nature of bl 1 ingual Ism, the Interrelation* 
ships'lsetween bl lilngual Ism and bicul tural Ism, the problems faced b'y 
educatiors In handlngthe situation » and the Implications for teachers 
Th^ rilatlonshlp of bilingual Ism td accu1,turat>4/>n 'and biculturism -Is 
noted, at are Itudli^t concerning these areas and Others, Inclcftling 
testlhg and soctal class stratification. 



''United States "Conmtsi Ion on civil Bight*. A Better Chance to Learn ; 
* Bj Hngwa'i"&lcuUural Educatloh r Washington, D.C. : United States Com- 
fQlsston on ^Ivll Rights H!) I earl hghoute Publication No* 51 » 1975* 

This Is a good lntt*oductlon to the whole area of educating the Mmlted^ 
^En^llfh-speaker. It has an excellent 15-page historical survey of 
■'^ 'American schools and the 1 lmlted'*Engl I sh-speaking student, a comparison 
, ,between ES^L and Bl 1 Ingtial-Blcultural Education, program structures of 

B^MIngual-Blculturai Education, and a section on Federal and state laws.' 
tIsIs came out In May 1975 before- the Lau Remedies . 

■"'i - • • ■ • ■ , 

United States Commission on Civil Rights. From 1971 to 197^ thi^ Commission,^ 

... publlAhed a series of six booklets on the education of Mexicaq Amerlcans^V, 

«; ln the Southwest: ' : 



Report 1: Ethnic Isolation of Mexican-Americans In the Public Schools 

^rw ^outiRwest .TAp7rrT9Tii r ■ 



Report II: The Unfinished Education (October 1971) 
Report III: The Excluded Student (May 1972) 

Report IV; Mexican-American Education in Texas ; A Function of Wealth 
Report V: Teachers and Students (March 1973) / 

Report VI: Toward Quality Education for Mexican-Americans (February 
T975r 



2. FEDERAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE EDUCATION OF LIMITED-ENGLISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS 

Comptroller Genet'a> of the United States. Bilingual Education ; An Un- 
met Need . U.S. General Accounting Offlte. Distribution Section, P. 0. 
Box To50# Washington D.C. 20013. May 1976. 

This Is the Comptroller General's report to the Congress, assessing 
the effectiveness of bilingual programs. The main conclusion Is that, 
due %6 lack of adequate plans on the part of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, little progress has bec|n made toward Identifying effective ways 
to provide bilingual Instruction, toward training teachers for bilin- 
gual programs and toward developing suitable teaching m^erlals. 

Geffert, Hannah, Robert J. Harper, It, Salvador Sarmlento, and Daniel 
^ Schember. The Current Status of U.S. Bl 1 Ingual Education Legislation . 
Arl Ington, Virginia: Eric Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics. 
Center for Applied Linguistics, 1975. 

This 124^page booklet gives an overview of federal court decisions 0nd 
legislation affecting Bilingual Education. It covers ail the. state . 
statutory provisions as of May 1975. ' 

. ; ■ ■ . .J . ,.: 

'Grant, Joseph. Bilingual Education and the Law'! An Overview." Austin, 
Texas: The Dissemination and Assessment Center for Bilingual Education. 
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, Describes federal lnvo1ven>ent tn the education of llmlted-Engllsh- 
speakIng students » covering court cases (Including Leu and the cases . 

' that followed It) and HEW regulations. A go6d brle^ (2^ pages) treat- 
ment of the area* 

- 

National Asj^esstnent and Dlssi^lnat Ion Center. The Condition of Bilingual . 
Education In the Nation: first Report by the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to the' President and Congress. National Assessment and Dissemination 
Center, 385" f^lgh Street, Fall River, Mass. 02720. November 1976. 



This publication fulfills the mandate of section 731 of Title VII, 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act by outlining the federal role 
In bilingual education since 1968. It covers the following areas: 
history and rationale, quantifying the need* resources required, bi- 
lingual programs, evaluation, and administration of federal bilingual 
programs. Of s:pecia1 Interest Is the isummary of fourteen federal pro- 
grams that support bilingual educatlonSy, other special programs for 
1 imi ted-EngI ish-speaking students. 

Steirtman, Edward H. "The Lau v. Nichols Supreme Court Decision of. I97A." 
Catesol Occasional Papers , Number 2, Fall, 1975: Redwood City, California. 

Edward H. S^iClnman was the attorney for the non-English-speaking 
^Chinese-American children In Lau v. Nichols . This article Is the 
transcript of Steinman's testimony before the California State Assembly 
which sketches the history of the Lau case and the .legaj foundation for 
Bl 1 ingulf- ^ucatlon . ' ^ 

Teitelbaum, Herbert and Richard J. Hiller. "Trends in Bilingual Education 
and the Law" (can be obtained from Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory, 2°! 1 East Seventh Street, Austin, Texas). 

This is a paper prepared for the June 1976 National Conference on 
Research and Policy Implications of the Lau Remedies by the two attor- 
neys In the Aspi ra case. The paper covers all the federal court 
decisions and cbmments on the force and effect of the lau Reme'dies . 

United States Conwilsslon on Civil Rights. A Better Chance to Learn ; 
Bi 1 ingual-Bicul tucal Educat ion , Washington, D.C.: Uni ted States Com- 
mission on Civil Rights Clearinghouse Publix:at?on No. 1975- 



This Is a good introduction to the whole area of educating the 
limited-English-speaker. It has an excellent 15-page historical 
survey of American schools and the 1 Imi ted-^Engl ish-speaking. 
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CHAPTER 4 



COMMON CRITCRf A FOR 
INSTRUCTION At PROG 
ilMIT»'£NGilSN'$PEAKINO STO^ENTS 



The Nevada Department of Education offers the following criteria In thti hope 
of helping districts to approach the tasic of providing equal access to quality 
education for all its 1 imttitd-Engl ish-speaklng students. These criteria are 
suggested for a district's use In determining whether its total Instructional, 
program and/or «^any program specifically designed for I imi ted~Eng1 isK-speakIng 
students are fulfilling the letter jind spirit of federal laws, court decisions* 
and agency guidelines. , 



' • P"P^^ Personnel gervttei 



1 



Pupil Personnel Services — orjentation , cootfsel ing , assessment * career 
, education ," psychological and health services — should be Ael Ivered In a 
meaningful way to meet the needs of I Imi ted-Engl ish-speaklng students . 
The district should provide these services to limited-English-speaking 
students to aid them In making choices, solving problems and Improving 
planning In the areas of educational, vocational, soclaf, personal, and 
emotional problems. \ 

A counselor-of the same primary language and cultural background Is desir- 
able where significant numbers of limited-English-speaking students 
warrant it. Elsewhere the district may rely on a counselor familiar with 
the language and culture. 

* The counselor should coordinate the accumulation and the use of meaning- 
ful Information — via the student's primary language — about each' stu- 
dent, and assist students, teachers, and parents in the interpretation 
of this information. He should also be responsible for making the limited- 
English-speaking students and the It parents aware o'f special services 
« available outside the stope of the school as well as for making referrals 
to the various agencies within the community. 

Z. . Injitrufitional PtrsonneV ■ ■ > * -v .^^■-v:-.- 

The total instructional program of I imlted-Engl ish-spe#king students should 
be delivered by instructional personnel aware of how the students' p'rimary 
Tanguagei and cultures relate to' their "education . Instructional personnel 
involved dTrectly with the language education of these studen t s shpu I d be , 
whenever possible, native or at least ffuent speakers of the primary lan- 
guage. 
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PUctmtnt In Spycltl Education Progfmt 

"0 tlmn thould ] Iwi t»d?Eng] \ th- ' iptakl nla ttudtnts bt pUc»d Jji progrtmt 

IfwlTtfr Ht^flu«gt tkjVU. StudMtt thouTd b« placed In SptcUl Education 
only afttr culturally unb1«s«d tettlny In th« primary language. ^ 

U»a of Studant't Primary languat|a 

A^ftudant't primary language It his bett medium of Instruction. If he Is 
tJKight In his primary language, he can concentrate on what he Is to learn 
and not On the linguistic miens whereby he Is to learn It. Therefore, tha 
primary language should be, used to the extent necessary and/or ^ possible , 

M3 M «yf<^!tiP ftf^i^hff^- c^ssroom suT luppVttwnttcy InttructittP uolll Utf r 
jUuto^ Ml thi English tkllli jQiftdtd ift fiuuuion aucctitfuHY It Ml. uiiti. 

* 

Thls^means using Spanish, for example, as a medium of classroom Instruc- 
tion In a bilingual program, where the number of Spanlsh-^speaklng students 
warrant such a program. Where the nUmber of students does not warrant It, 
Spanish should be used on a more Individualized basis as a medium of 
supplementary Instruction In those subjects In which It Is needed. SuppJe'^ 
mentary Instruction consists of explaining, academic s<ibjects in the sti^ 
dent's primary language. It relies on help sessions and small group 
Instruction. Ijt acts as a support system for the limited-English-speaking 
student, compensating for the communication difficulties he has In a 
basically English-speaking classroom. These practices will ensure Ijmlted- 
Engl Ish-speake^s equal access to quality education and a 1 low them to keep 
up with. their studies at their grade leveli 

Choice of Bllfegual or English as a Second Language Instruction 

A district should choose between Instructional programs focUsIng on English 
language skills only or bl l ingua 1 -bleu Ituifal programs on the basis of the 
number of Identified 1 Iml ted-Engl Ish-speaking students (thel r primary lan- 
guage, language prpflcIenCy levels, and educational needs). If akdistrlct 
has twenty or more students of the same primary language with nb English 
ability or 1 1 ttle Engl Ish abil Ity (i.e., in the monol Insfual other language 
or the predominantly other language, some Engl.UhjClitegari*^) see pigi» 57*^* 
for ex|>ltaf.tlon>^ thetep-ctw^rrtfh^^^^^ the same grade level , 

ve blMhigual-bl cultural program should be selected, in districts where there 
are liess than twianty such students Or where there are twenty students who 
speak different primary languages, English as a Second Language instruction, 
either as a formal class or as support activities supplemented with as muoti 
use of tKk primary languages as necessary and/or possible should be inlti-) 
ated. P^or further elaboration of this criteria, see the La u Remedies , 
'Sectloi/ i 1 1 , Edlucatlon Program Selection, reprinted on page 85 of this docu- 
ment. 

Use of Student's Primary Culture 

Elements of the student's primary cultural ijeritage should be Incorporated 
Into tiie TnstructTonal program , either as a formal class suKJect In bilin- 
gual programs or as supplementary studies and activitiet where the number 
of students does not warrant bi 1 ingual '''Instruction. 



Adtquaf Home Notification 

Al I forms sent by the schools , from report cards to notification of school 
ac 1 1 y j 1 1 e's / shouTd'T e' translated for theTarents of I Imlted^Engl IsK"- 
speaklnfl students tpto their primary lanpoattes . 
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Th« Offic* for Civil Rights Uu RmtdUt datcrlbos « bl llngual-blcul tural 
•ducatlonal program •» program which utilizes tbe student's nativ* Un- 
gutga and cultural factors In Instructing, maintaining and fui-thar davalop- 
Ing aril tha nacassary skills In the second language and culture. The end 
result Is a student who can function, totally, In both languages and cultures." 
Btl tngual-BIcultural Education Is a comprehensive approach to the education 
of 1 tmlted-Engllfh-speakf ng students. The primary goal of all bilingual- 
bicultural programs Is to provide equal educational opportunity for those stu- 
dents whose lack of proficiency In English does not allow them to succeed In 
a nfionol Ingual English curriculum. In accomplishing this goal such programs 
seek to remove educational handicaps for tm non-English-speaking students, 
to prepare individuals conversant with twe 1 anguages and~two cultures, and to 
develop in students positive respect for cultural difference. It provides 
more than training In the English skills of listening, speaking, reading and 
writing. In the primary grades, for example, students are taught the cogrij- 
tive subject matter areas, such as mathematics, science and social studies, 
first In their primary language. Primary language skilfs appropriate to the 
students' age and grade level are taught as well as English as a Second La n-r 
guage. 

All bi 1 ingual -bicultural programs share to a greater or lesser degree the 
following elements: 

a) The primary language of the limited-English-speaking students, as well as 
English, is used as a medium of instruction. 

b) A systematic program of instruction if off prtd tQ cl«veJ op the studentslr- 
gaHen*! coiiimun leaf tve skills In their primary language. 

c) At the same time, a systematic program of instruction in English as a 
Second language is offered. 

d) The historical and cultural heritage of the limited-English-speaking stu{> 
..dents is taught. , / . 

) The non-EngllsK dominant community and parents are involved in the planning, 
advising and evaluatio/i of the total program. 



Bilingual prog ranis differ In the extent to which the primary language is taught 
«f a subject and is used as a madium for academic Instruction. 




Tfntltlon»l Btllri^Mil'Btculturtt fnitructlgo 

Educatlonll proflramt thit fall Into thit caUflory MtMli« th« students' 
honw Unguag* In th« primary gradat to that thay can gat ut«d to ichool 
and/or Uarn iubjact rhattar. Whan thay hava attajnad a aufflclant command 
of English, thay ara axpactad to racalva all furthar Instruction In English. 
flu«ncy and. literacy In tha mothar tongua ara^ not maintained or devalopad. 
It Is a program whosa purpose; I* to help the ttu^Nintt make the transition 
Into Engl Ish. 

Transitional bl 1 Ingual-blcultural programs are essentially compensatory. 
Intended to bring the 1 ItoI ted-^ngl Ish-speaking students to a level of 
English proficiency at which they can function In a totally monolingual 
English curriculum. Oral fluency and literacy In both languages are not 
equally stressed. Rather, the aim is to use skills devetqDed In the 
primary language as a bridge to the acquisition of Engl lth>flcl lis. Subject 
area Instruction begins totally In the primary language. But as the^stu- 
dents become more fluent and literate In English, English becomes progres- 
sively more and more the medium of Instruction until, finelly, English 
entirely replaces the primary language. When the students are able to 
handle all subjects In English, the transitional bilingual program ceases. 
Thus, there >s a gradual and thorough transfer of language skills from the 
native language 'to English. Thls- lasts one, two, or three years, depend- 
ing upon ,how long the students need to acquire enough mestery of English 
to succeed In a monolingual English curriculum. 

Traasltlonal bl 1 Ingual-blcultural Instruction would be suitable when the 
Identified 1 1ml ted-Engl Ish-speaklng students have little or no functional 
abl 1 Uy. In Engl Ish 

Partial Bl 1 1 ngual-Bl cultural Instruction 

Educational programs that fall into this category seek to help students 
achieve fluency and literacy In two languages — English and their primary 
language. Instruction In the primary language Is u*^^^ to 
specific arees of „stu4y,~gerttiTa11y tH6se related to the ethnic group and 
Its culturaT heritage. Science and mathematics are the content areas that 
are ui^ual I )k taught In English only. 

Such an approach fosters In the 1 Iml ted-Engl Ish-speaklng students pride 
In their ethnic heritage. It also enables them to maintain language 
skills In their primary language which may be useful for future education, 
and/or employment. English, however, gradually becomes the domlnan^/fiPrt^ 
guage, and the students become Integrated completely In the English cur- 
riculum with the one exception of their ethnic herltege studies. 

Partial bll Ingual-blcultural Instruction would be suitable when the Iden- 
tified 1 Iml ted-Engl Ish-speaklng students already have some abilities In 
English, abilities which allow them to succeed In the English curriculum 
with the help of a structured ESL program. 

Full -Maintenance BlMnquel-Blcultuml instruction 

Educational programs that fall Into this category present all^subject areas* 
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tn two tmgwisw, tngUiH md th« prtiMpy Unguvgci. FliMncy and Ittvracy 
•r« d«v^p«d and malntalnad In both tangOagat. Futt malntananca bilingual 
btcultui^ InitructJHon It tha mott thorough form Oif BM Ingual-Blcultural 
Education. It It most ttkaty to produca '''a ttudartt who can function, 
totally* In both languagai and cultura." 

Such a program provldat banafitt not only ipr ttmltad-EngI Uh~spaaklng 
studantt but for monolingual Engllth-spaaklng ftudants at wall. Full 
mtlntananca blltngual-blcultural Inttruotlon of fart Engl Ith-'tpatking ttu* 
dantt tha opportunity to axparlanca firtt hand tha maaning and bani^fltt of 
cultural plural Itffl. Both Engl Ith-tpaaklng and I Imltad-Engi Ith-tpoaking 
ttudantt cin ba anrollad togathar: acadamic tabjactt and languaga davalop- 
mant ara taught In both languagat. Whara tuch programt hava baan Inltlatad 
tha aducatlonti, languaga, and cultural banefltt'for both groupt hava btan 
tignlf leant. A prpmlnant ax^i^la Is tha Coral Way School .In Dade County, 
Florida. This f Imt bll InguaHblculturtl program to ba li\ltlat«d In 
twantleth can tury' America began In 1562. 



li\itiated In 



Such a program Is most suitably In tha beginning primary grades. In kinder 
garten and In the first grdde languagb skills can be taught most efflcienti 
to students, a lasting positive attitude toward themselves and their educa- 
tion can ba developed, and a cross-cultural understanding, respect and 
insight can be^inot^t readily formed. A district may choose, howaver, to 
initiate a full maintenance bl I ingual-bicul tural program at any grade level 
at which there are sufficient llmitcd-Engllsh-speaking and nati ve-Engl ish- 
speaking students who wish to enroll. Such a program should ba presented 
by the district to Engl ish«* speaking students and their parents for tha 
advantage It brings; an educational, language, and cultural enrichment 
opportunity which will allow .them to better understand themselves and their 
home culture as well as the language and culture of another .significant 
ethnic group in the American pluralistic society. 




/ ' 
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/ CHAFTER 6 

EHIBilSU AS A SfCONO 
iAMGUAGE PROGRAMS 




Th« Office for Civil Rights' tau Remedies defines en English as a Second Lan* 
guege (ESL) program as "a structured language acquisition prog ran) designed to 
teach English to students whose native language Is not English." 

Soals of ESL Instruction 

e geff^ral aim of ESL Instruction Is to develop In 1 1ml ted~Eng1 Ish- 
eaklng students English language skills equivalent to their English- 
peaking peers at the same ^rade levels. The ESL program Is designed to 
meet urgent and lmmedliM:e needs: needs of surviving In an English speak* 
Ing school environment. In this context, It attempts to accomplish the 
following specific goals: 

a) To enable students to acquire English language skills appropriate to 
their grade level as rapidly as possible. 

b) To orient students to the cultural patterns of American life so they 
can participate fully in the classroom, the school, and the community. 

c) To develop students' awareness of cultural diversity and to encourage 
pride In their own bilingual Ism and bicultural Ism. 

d) To enable students to make progress In their academic subjects as 
nearly comparable as possible to that of English-speaking students 

by providing them, whenever 'possible and necessary, with supplementary 
materials^ Instruction » and tutoring In their primary language. 

2. Types of ESL Programs 

Instruction in English as a Second Language can be Implemented In different 
curriculum settings: as the sole special class for limited-English-speaking 
tudents In a monolingual English school, as a series of support activ- 
ities in grade level or subject area classes In schools which do not have 
enough 1 Imlted-Engi I sh-speakers to constitute a separate class period for 
them, or as a necessary class component of a bl 1 Ingual-blcultural program. 
These options will be discussed here. 

a) ESL as sole special class 

In schools Where only a f^w students speek the same primary langqage 
or where students speak various primary;) anguages, clesses In ESL 
should be Implemented. They should be field dally for at least 




forty-ftvt mtnuut. This minimum amount of t1m«.thoMld b« expunded 
v*i«n ntc«f»«ry: for txtmplt, forty'TfVi mtflut#t • diy It not fuf- 
ftcUnt for totally non^Engl Ith-$p«akln9 ttudantt. 

One oxampla of axpanding tha ^Ima gtvan to ESt Instruction It High 
Intaoflty Languaga Tralnln^^ (HltT). HILT Is dascrfbad In tha Lau 
Ramadlaa as^'a total Immarston program daslgnad to taach ttudants a 
naw langUiga." Llmltad-Engl lsh->spaakJng studants tpand tha antire 
school day laarning th^ngl Ish skills of Mstaning and spaaklng» 
raading and wri ting. ''AfrKLT program racognlzas the fact that such 
studants cannot benafit fr0m a monolingual English curriculum until 
thay can funCtlort suff Iclanft^ly' In English to undarstand tha Instruc- 
tion. Until thay carr compata/on an aqua 1 basis with tha Engl I sh- 
spaaklng studants (that Is, unttl thair command of English is such 
that thay hava an aqual chance to succeed In a monolingual English 
curriculum) thay remain In a HILT program. 

A HILT program uses the same Instructional materials and techniques 
as ESL, but total 1y, surrounds the students in an English speaking 
environment for the entire school day. Depending on the Assessed 
needs and nature of the 1 Iml ted-English-speaklng Student population, 
a district may choose to Initiate a HILT program during the school 
year or during the summer months. The length of any HILT program 
depends on the time needed to bring the students up to the grade 
level competence In English equivalent to their English-speaking 
peers. Although a HILT program, as mentioned above, spans the total 
school day, a school district might determine that a modified HILT 
program could serve tha needs of the students. In such a case, stu- 
dents would receive Intensified English training for at least half 
of the school day. 

ESL as support activities In grade level or subject area classes * 

In schools with too few 1 imIted-EngI Ish^speaklng students to Imple- 
ment a formal ESL class, an ESL specialist, a classroom teacher, 'or 
other auxiliary school personnel should provide Engl Ish support 
instruction. Such support Instruction should be directly related to 
the content areas the students are studying. Muriel Savi lle-Trplke's 
Foundations ^o"" Jf^chlng English as a Second Language , especially 
pages 78-79 and 82-128, spejcl ft es numerous approaches and methods. 
Districts will have to ensure that their teachers know, and use methods 
of adapting subject matter material for Umited-EngI ish-speaking stu- 
dents. Districts which find themselves in this situation should, see 
that their te^tchers receive appropriate tnservice training. 

' ESL as an integral part of bl I Ingual-blcul tural instruction 

The study and practice of English skills Is an essential component of 
any bll Ingual-blcultural inatructional program. The acquisition and 
development of English speaking, reading and Writing skills is essen- 
tial If the students are to become truly ^Unguals, able to function 
in tw<^ languages » 



ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR PART TWO 

BILINQUAl EDUCATION: QENERM. 

Andtrtton^ T. «nd M. Boy«r. BM Initial SchoollM In th% UnlUd Sum . 
(2 vo U . ) Aui 1 1 n , T«x . : Southwttt itducatlonaf Dtvelopmant Ub. » 1970* 

Exctllttnt and readablt historical ovarvlaw of societal and cultural 
factors that hava tnfluancad bilingual schooling Hn tha U.S. A major 
focus of thasa voluntas Is an explanation of the BMIngtial/Blcultural 
CdOfeatlon Act of 1963 and proposed guide 1 1 nas. Th^'authors have also 
provided a general overview of earlier bilingual programs across the 
U.S. 

Benltez, M. "Bilingual Education: the What, the How, and the How Far." 
HIspanIa 5^:^99-503 (Sept. 1971). 

. Introductory article on the components of a bl 1 Ingual/blcultural pro- 
gram and organizational procedures for such. Discusses Information on 
teaching Spanish and English skills, and offers Insights on the develop* 
iMint of a cultural component In the curriculum. 

Bi 1 Ingual Education Act : Hearing Before the Genera 1 * Subcomwl ttee on Edu- 
"v cation of the Committee on Education and Labor, House- of RepresentaFi ves , 
Nlnety-tFlrd Congress . Vlashington, D.C.: 5overnment I^Tlntlng b^flce, 1 97^1. 

Three bills concerning education of the limited English speaking child, 
teacher training for bilingual education programs, qualifications for 
schools receiving federal aid for bilingual education, and expansion of 
programs of bilingual education. 

B 1 1 1 hgua 1 Educa 1 1 on : An Unmet Need . Washington, D.C.: General Accounting 
Offrtb, 19757r 

An (ik'sessment of how bilingual education was or was not carried out 
under the 1968 Bilingual Education Act. Current needs are outlined and 
possible gutdllnes discussed. 

Center for Applied Linguistics. Guidelines for the Preparation and Certi- 
fication of Teachers of Bl 1 1 ngual/B I cultural Education . Arlington , Va . : 
Center for Applied Linguistics, 197^. ^ 

This brief statement Is Intended to assist teacher certification 
agencies and educational Institutions In the estabi Ishment of certi- 
fication standards for bl l.Ingual/blcul tural educetlon teachers, as 
well as the design and evaluation of bl 1 Ingual/blcultural teacher train- 
ing programs. 

• Engle,Patrjcla Lee. th e Use of Vernacular Languages In - Education; Lan- 
guage Medium Jn Early StRooTlrear8~ for Minority Language Groups . (BlTTn- 
gual Education Series,"!) Arlington, Va.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 

1975. ' . / . r 
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Excellent reference on materials /Relating to the possible advantages of 
Initial reading and subject matter In a child's native^ language before 
Introducing him to Instruction and reading In his second language. Dis- 
cussion on major Issues and recommendations of two basic language learn-- 
Ing approaches: the Direct Method and the Native Language Approach. 
Detailed description of four studies relating to teaching Initial read-- 
Ing and subject matter In a child's first language, ^ 

FIshman, Joshua A. Bl I Ingual Edut:at Ion . Rowley, Mass-: Newbury Houye,^ 
1976. 

^reseats an International perspective on bl I IngUa I educa t Ion from the 
standpoint of educational a^well as sociological needs. Of practical 
Interest to teachers are thumbtiail sketches of ten^^bl I Ingua l schools 
outside of the United States. \ \ 

FIshman, Joshua A. "The Politics of Bilingual EducatlonV" In James 
Alatls (ed.), Bilingual Ism and Language Contact : Anthropologlca I , Linguis- 
tic , and Sociological Aspects ^ (Georgetown Univ. Monograph Serl^is on- Lan- 
guage and Linguistics, 23) Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University, 1970- 

Discusses the possible role of language scholars and lajg^ge teachers 
In Influencing bilingual education legislation. Sugge^rs some techni- ^ 
ques and approaches suited to the Initial organizational stage of a 
bilingual education l9bby, and highlights pertinent political Issues 
that reconceptual Ize what America is and what It should do. 

Geffert, Hannah, Robert Harper, Salvador Sarmlento and Daniel M- SchenderT 
The Current Status of U.S. Bilingual Education Legislation (Bilingual Edu- 
cation Series, h.) Arlington, Va. : Center for Applied Linguistics, 197!^ 

This Is a historical overview and explanation of legislation that has 
Influenced America's "language tradltlojp^" It cites specific legisla- 
tion at the state arid federal level In effect as of Spring 1975, and 
mentions, as well, court decisions, such as the Lau, vs . Nichols 
decision. 

Pena, Albar. "Bilingual Education: The What, the Why and the How?" 
NABE KI : 27-3^ (1976). 

Gives a brief explanation of the Bilingual Education Act of 1968 and 
the 197'* amendments, explains the needs for bilingual education In the 
U.S., and comments on the role that must be playe<i by parents, teachers, 
school administrators and the general public. 

Savllle, Muriel and Rudolph C. Trolke. A Handbook of Blllnguil Education . 
Washlngron, D.C.: TESOL, 1971. / 

■ ( 

Addressed to teachers and administrators, this handbook Is a practical 
guide for those working In bilingual programs. The ai^hors review the 
hl^Jtpry of and fundamental considerations Jn^ bl 1 inijijal education, and 
consider thci linguistic, psychological, 50Cft:>cul tuK^ 1 , and pedagogical 
problems Involved. Each section contains an excellent bibliography. 
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"BMlngu»l>^B^cu)tu>«l gducatlonT An 
Handbook on Currtculmw . Boston; A)lyn 



Overview. 
& Bacon, 197; 

ExcaMant hlttorlcal overview of bl lingua rschool I ng In the U.S., >. 
k)C%dir\fl davalopqiants up^ tha 197^ Bl 1 lngua1/BlcuUms|l Edu^t^oi^ 
Act toandfflant. The article Mtses Issu^ that are crltTJal to those 
'.J^olYad In bilingual education, such as: what are the'cVlterla ^ed 
t^lderttlfy cblldran eligible for bilingual education?; #€ind^^Qos bi- 
lingual fducfaj^jon. respond to the exfyctatlons of ethnk groups^ 



Vhe author pereelvds bl 1 Ingual/blcul tlJhH- educat Ion as a niiHtJ^^ ; 
dlsclpl Inary and cro«srcul tural field that draws^rom psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, pedagosiy*, aod 1 Ingulstlcs. ,Qther concerns 
41 scus*ecf*are teacher-training, research, and evaluation. 



von M»ltltz, Frances Wlllard. Lfvlny and U'af'rxlng^ln Two languages ; 
BM lngualrBUultural Education In the Ui^Tte^lkStatgs r' ^-\qxV\ McG 
Hill 6ook to., . = r7S*\ ' 



raw- 



The mojkt recent overview of developments tn Bl 1 Inlua^BlcuJ tural Edu- 
cation. Awthor presents hlstoMcal and 5oclologl2«^erspectl ves In 
Bj lingual Educiftlon; a concfse .r#|ionale for bleu iturireducat Ion; 
discussions on the 9+<lngual fe^citloii Act Of \S$6 and .the 197^1 vAmend- 
ment; and descriptions of methodological approjiches , tn the bIHnguAt 
cliassroom. • T 
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INTRODUCTION 



introduction • ^ 

To Inlttat* educational programs throughout Nevada that will fulfill the goals 
of the State Boefd of Education Position Paper Ion Bn Ingual-Blcul tural Educa- 
tion ar^d that wM I comply with federal laws, court decisions, and agency 
guidelines, the Nevada Department of Education recommends that school districts 
accompi I sh the fol lowing tasks. Accompl Ishln^' these 1:asks will ensure that all 
of Nevada's I Imlted-Engl Uh-speaking students will have equal access to quality 
education. 

«) identification of all I Iml ted-EngI lsh~speaklng students by primary lan- 
guages and by language prof Id ency levels and the assessment of their 
educational needs. 

b) Assessment of the school district's capabilities In curriculum, programs 
an$l personnel, both available and attainable, to meet the educational 
needs of Its limited-English-speaking students. 

c) Parental and community involvement In all phases of program planning and 
Implementation. 

d) Selection and Implementation of Instructional programs for limited-English*^ 
speaking students. 



e) 




in the chapters that follow each of these tasks will be discussed In some 
detail. 



CHAPTEH 7 
lOfNTIFICATJON AN0 NEEDS 
I ASSESSMENT 

I- 

J 

The Initial step in planning instructional programs for 1 Imltad-Engl Ish- 
tpeaklng students is the identification of all such students in the district 
and the determination of their particular educational needs. 

1. Student Intake Form 



To identify all 1 imi ted^'-Engl ish-speeking students, each school district 
should have on its student 'intake forms an Item that would, indicate a 
student's primary language if It is other than English. The student's 
primary language. If it is other than English, can often be determined 
at the time of the Initial school interview. 

Also, there should be on the form an item to Indicate the student's level 
of language proficiency In both the primary language and in English. 
Five suggested language proficiency levels are listed and defined below r 
as they appear 1 n the Lau Remedies. 



Honollnguat oth«r llingiNi9« (O) 




"HonollngiMl tpMktr of th« 1an9u«9« oth^r 
than Engllthi tpaakt th« language othar 
tfian English axclutlvaly." 




fradominant oth#r Unguaga^ soma English (OC) 




'TradoMlnantly sparks tha languaga othar 
than* English; spaaks nostly tha language 
othar than English, but spaaks soiaa English." 




ii lingual (OE) 




"•1 lingua): spaaks both tha languaga othar 
than English and English with aqual aasa." 




^radofftinant Engllsht toaia othar languaga (OE) 




radoaiinantly spaakif|Uigl ishs fpMkt mostly 
English^ but fSHa^of tha languaga othar than 
English^' 


Honolingual English (E) 




'Itonollfigual spaakar of Engllshi spaaks 
English axcluslvaly." 









Determining Liinfluagt t»rof|ct»ncy Levli 



Placing • ftudent In on« of the foregoing language proficiency categories 
cannot always be acconptltbed at the Initial Intake Interview. The assess- 
ment of 0 and E itudents will usually require only brief questioning, but 
for those students who fall somewhere between "monolingual other language" 
and "monolingual English" more extensive means of evaluetlon may have to 
be used: Individual teacber Judgment, home and school'' 'I anguage preference 
questionnaires, and language dominance tests. Determining as exactly as 
possible the language prof I ciency level of each student will serve as a 
sound basis for selecting the most effective and appropriate Instructional 
programs. 

Classroom Teacher Judgment * 

A teacher's Itnowledge of the student's primary language and the 
teacher's sensitivity and Judgment at times may be adequate to assess, 
a student's language proficiency level. But since this kind of assess- 
ment is a subjective one, the Department of Education suggests that it 
be followed by the use of one or more of the objective measuring 
instruments explained below: home and school questionnaires or lan- 
guage dominance tests, 

Howte* School , and Student Language Preference (Questionnaires 

Home» school » and student language preference questionnaires are 
devised to help determine which of the two languages, English or the 
primary language, ^ the student uses more frequently. Determining from 
parents, teachers, and ^om the student htmself which language he 
prefer^ to use will aid in placing the student more exactly in the 
appropriate language proficiency category. 

Examples of a home language and schooUTan^usge preference question- 
naires prepared by the Federally funded CACTI Lau Center In Albuquerque, 
New Hexi%o, are offered by way of suggestion. School districts should 
adapt them to their own needs^ translating the home questionnaire 
into the appropriate languages and making additions and deletions as 
advisable. 

In addition to these brief forms » the Federally funded BABEL/LAU Center 
in Berkeley, California, has developed a longer, more detailed form. 
Home Language Questionnaire in English, Spanish, Phllipino and Chinese. 
Copies can be obtained 'from the center at nq cost and can be reproduced 
for use by a district or school. 
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WHg IAW6UA6E ffREFERIHCE gUESTIONNAIRE 



nahk 



DATE 



NoiUM w« fMl you art th% hmtt lourca for tupplylng th« r«qulrtd Infommtlon, w« atk 
your cooparation In fining out thit quaatlonnal rf « Plaaia chack ona rat|k>nt» fy r aach 

Ya qua la conaldarainot a uttad la partona m^t capacltada para dar la tlgulanta Infonaa* 
clo'h, la pa'dlmot tu cooparaclcTn an llanar atta cuatt lonar lo. Por fayor d^ u na raapuafta 



Parson complatlng quattlonnal ra ^-"^ Fathar-padra 
Par^ona qua raiponda a I cuatt lonar lo Hothar-madra 

Guardlan-guardl^n 

Brothar-harmano 

Sifttar*harmana 



Chi Idran-nlXoa^ 
Nama-notnbra 


Eftcuala qua I Aik) 
at lata 

i Grada 

School 

attending | 

! 


Primar Idloma 
qua aprandto*^ 
a.1 nliYo 

First langu- 
age laarnad 

by chird 


Idlofni qua habia 
a1 nl?(o mat fra- 
cuahtamanta an 
cata 

Language utad 
noat often at 
home by ch M d 


Idloma qua uta 
el nlf(o para 
coaiunlcalr|a con 
otrot ninpt 

Language chl Id 
utet mott often 
wl th other child- 
ran 


\ 










i 










I 



















































1 — . ^ 












f 

1 





hi 



4 6 



UngiMO* (to you contldar yo^r bom l«f>oui9«7 



2. What UngiMi9« dom% tbm mother pr«f«r to ut« at 
iOu^ Idiom* pr«fi#r« U Midr« utar an cataT 



3* WMt languaga io%% th# fathar prafar to uta at 
hoiaat 

iQutT IdloMa praf lara a1 padra utar an catat 



What languaga do you prafar to uta whan tpaaking 
to othar family mam|^r«7 > 

tdloma pr#f lara ut tad utar cuando habia con 
otrot mlambroft da la famlctla? 



5. Whan iothar fikmlly mambart tpaak Co you In Engllth^ 
In v^at langiiaga do you prafar to antwart 

Cuando otroi m^lamhrot da la famllla la hablan i 
uttad an tn^)at» ^an qua Idioma praf lara 
ra tpOndar?^ 



"6, ~ Whvn othar fam^^ mambart apaak to yeu li) homa^ 
1angUaga» In whit |anguaga do you prafar to 
antwar? 

Cuando otrot mlambrot da la famllla la hablan a 
uttad an al idioma dal hogar» ^an qu^ Idioma 
praflara ratpondar? 



7. What langua'ga do you prafar othar family mambart 
uta whan tpaaking to you? 

iQua Idioma praflara qua utan otrot mlambrot da 
la famll la cuando hablan con uttad? 
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Homa languaga Ingllth 
Idioma d«l lK>gar Inglat 



SCHOOL UW CUACE .PRErE^N^t . flUESTIO>fN/^IRE 



TMch«r ObMrvAtloo 



Student Hm$ 
TiMichf r 



School 



In r«»pond1ng Co th# following qu#tt1on«^ you «r# «tk«d to 9iv« your hOMtt opinion. 
PU«t« try to answer ^%ry qiMttlon. Ch«ck on# r«9ponf« for MCh nu«b«ir«d quottlon. 

1. In cUtt tha ttudant prfftta to tpaak ^ ^ 

, * l ^ . , -t^ ^ I imam 

2. Whan tpoktn to In Cngllth ha^ rat ponds In 

5. Whan tpokan to In hit homa languaga ha ratpondt In ^ 

What languaga do hit clota friandt tpaak laott fraquantly? -..........^^^ 

5. What languaga doat ha tpaak to hit friandt nott fraquantly? 

'6. Hit vocabulary It graatar .In ^ 

Chack ona ratponta for aach quattlon 

/ 

!. To what axtant doat a chMd axhibit coMprahantlon whan atkad 
a quattlon 

In CngI Ith 
In hom languaga 

2. In convartatlon and dltcuttlon to what axtant doat a child 
uta 

Engllth 
homa languaga 



Partial Total 



Alwa yt 



Almott 
Alwayt 



Almott 

Somajtliaat Hava r 



Havar 



3. How oftan doat tha child uta homa 
languaga whan ha cannot axpratt 
tdaat In Engl Ith? 

itow of tan doasu^ thai child uta CngI Ith 
whan ha cannot axpratt Idaat In hit 
homa languaga? 

$. How of tah doat tha child Intart English 
wordt or slang whan spaaking In homa 
languaga? 



How oftan doas tha child Insarf homa 
languaga words or slang whan spaaking 
In Engl Ish? 



-£ 



In your opinion and basad on your dally obsarvatlons of^tKls chMd» which of tha 
following charactarlstlcs Is most Indlcatlva of his languaga function? 

Spaaks only Spaaks mostly Spaakt both langu- Ipaakt mostly Spaaks only 
homa languaga homa languaga agas aqualty English English 



J 

SipiDENT lAHQUAGE l>REFERgNCE gUESTIONNAIRE 



STUNMT LANMMI rUPMMH 



l€hool 



1. 
I. 

5. 
6. 



In rtipondlns to tht foMowIng qu«ttlont you aro atkod to giva your honatt 6plnion« 
^iMM'antwtr avory i^uattlon. Cfwtk om^ r#tpont« for Mch nunbtrad qu«ttion« 



What was your f Irtt acQuhra^anguaoaf 

In clatt you pr%f%r to apaak 

Mian tpokan to In your hoiaa UnfuaQa you 
ratpond In 

What lanfuif* do your frianda tpaak w>tt 
fra^uantly? 

What languaga^do you tpa^k to your friandt 
nott fraquantlyT 



inflUlh 



7. HoM of tan do you Intart Ingllth 
Mordt or tiang whan tpaaking In 
hoM languagat 

8. How of tan do you Intart hoM 
language wordt or tIang whan 
tpaaking in Engllth? 

9. How of tan do you uta EngJIth to 
axpratt tdaat? 

10. How oftan.do you uta hoaia languaga 
to axpratt IdaatT 

ll> In your opinion, do yotr 

Ipaak Only Spaak Hottly 

Homa languaga # Homa Languaga 



Alwayt 



Almott 
Alwayt 



Almost 
Navar 



«avar 



Spaak Both 



Spaak Hottly 
Engllth 



Spaak Only 
Engllth 
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c) Langunge Domlnancp Ta»ts 

Language domlntnct testt ara davfsed to maatura objactlvaly a studant^t 
proflclancy or functioning laval In a partl^il^ai* language. A number of 
commarclaMy praparad tatts, most measuring only English proficiency, 
some measuring English and another language, have been developed In 
recent years. Both Clark and Washoe Counties have developed tests of 
English proficiency for the purpose of placing I Iml ted-EngI Ish- 
spaakfng students In their respective ESL programs. 



The Center for Applied Linguistics has Issued an annotated bibllo- 
^ffphy of such tests. This Is reproducedjn Appendix C. 



Educational Needs Assessment 



Determining their language proficiency In English and the primary language 
Is the firft step toward obtaining a realistic view of the jj^ducat lonal 
needs of I tml ted**Engl Ish-speaking students. The second st<bp consists of 
Obtalnlhg and evaluating, when available, previous academic"^ records and 
testing results- Further, Interviews with parents will be most useful In 
determining the nature of their children's present db 1 1 1 1 let;; Jind needs. 

Program CoordI nator 

Depending on the s\te and student population of a district, a teacher, 
counselor, or administrator, on a full or part-time basis, could be given 
the responsibility of conducting and/or coordinating the activities In- 
volved In student Identification and needs assessment. 

The progl^afm coordinator shquld have the following qualifications: 

a) Fluency In another language, preferably one spoken by a number of the 
dtstrlct^s limited-English-speaking studentsrr^ 

b) Sensitivity to the special needs of students whose primary language 
Is not the language used In the school. 

c) Experience In teaching a foreign language, ESL or bilingual education 
and sofoe knowledge of applied linguistics. 

The program coordinator should take on the following duties and responsl- . 
biltties: 

a) Review of student Intake forms. 

^) Determination of language proficiency levels. 

Assessment of the educational needs of the I Iml ted-^Engl I sh-speaklng 
students and recommendation of Instructional programs for them. 

Assessment of the school districts' available and attainable resources 
in the areas of staffing, materials and curriculum offerings which 
could be used to meet the language, educational and cultural needs of 
all I Imi ted«*Engl Ish-speaking students. 
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•) Contact with parents of 1 Imltad-Cngl IthMpMktng ttu<)«ntt to ans^ir* 
th«tr Input In planning and Implamanting prpgrami. 
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ASSESSMEMT OF SCHOOL 
DISTRICrS CAPABItfTflS 



Sf ff , Maf rlalt , and Curriculum Atf tswnt \ 

Onc« a school district has datermlnad tha number, language proficiency 
levels, and educational needs of Its I Imlted-EngI Ish-speaking students, 
It should assess Its own resources, both present and attainable. In the 
areas of staff, matarlals, 4nd. cui^rlculum offerings which could be used 
to meet the language, educational, and cultural needs of these students. 

Providing such students with equafi access to quality education Is not 
only a matter of Initiating Isolated programs. A district should examine 
ways In which Its total curriculum can lie made meaningful to students 
whose nrlmary languages are not English. Specifically, this means that 
the tojE^I educational program shquld be assessed, that teaching methods 
and sty>les should be examined, a^d that qualities of Instructional per- ' 
sonnerwhlch woulid aid In educating students from other fanguage and cul- 
tural V^ckgroundsi should be detenmlned. 
,\ 

Too often schools In America have pot been aware of nor adapted to the 
specific needs, learning styles and cultural patterns of students who are 
not members of thagnlddle class mainstream. Students whodo n9t bring 
to school the exi^cted English proficiency or cultural values have often 
been considered *'deprlved" or "disadvantaged." In this view the other 
languages and cultures which the students do bring to school, are not 
considered significant or relevant to their education. In fact, they 
are considered hindrances. The school, however, should realize that the 
languages fnd cultures Its nOn-EngI Ish-speaking students bring with them 
are In fact positive factors on which It can buMd. By reexamining 
classroom fnethods and giving new Insights to Its Instructional personnel, 
the school can provlda positive and meaningful education for Its llmlted- 
Engl Ish'Spaaktng students. 

Qualifications of Instructional Personnel 

In assessing Its capabilities to meet the language, educational, and 
cultural needs of Its Identified I Imlted-EngI Ish-speiklnp students, a 
school district should be aware of a number of qualities desirable In 
tnttructloftal personnel (teachers, professionals, teacher aides, parents, 
coinrnunlty volunteers, youth tutors, etc.). The qualifications, llstad 
below and adapted from the Center for Applied Linguistics "Guidelines 
for thV^Tfpf nation and' Certification of Teachers of Bl I tngual-Blcultural 
Education," will ba applicable In differing degrees to the various types 
of personnel end to the various 4ctnds, of Insti'uctlonal' programs In which 
they pefttclpate. 
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a) A thorough knowledge of the theory and practice of English 
Second Language and/or BM Ingua1**Btcu1 tural Education. 

b) A genuine concern for the education of students from different linguis- 
tic and cultural backgrounds. 

-■ ■ V.^.-1X,^ S^^-, N.V.N. .. 

V 

c) Awarenesjjf of the various cultuces reflected In the languages of the 
llmlted-Engllsh-speakIng stud^ts* 

d) A thorough knowledge of at least one language of the llmlted^-Engltsh^ 
speaking students^ Including adequate control of pronunciation^ 
granvnar^ vocabulary^ and the nonverbal aspects appropriate to the 
coomunlcatlon context. 

e) An understanding of the basic concepts regarding the nature o^ language 
t;he nature of bl/l Ingual Ism and the process of becoming bilingual: 

the structural differences between students* primary language ^nd 
Engl I shy recognizing areas of potential Interference and pos4tlye 
transfer; and theories of first and second langibage acquisition^ 

^) The ability to/ develop awareness In the learner of the values of cul-* 
tural diversify; to assist students to Interact; successfully In a 
cross-cultural setting; to assist students to maintain lind extend. Iden*^ 
tiflcatlon with the pride In their mother culture; to know the efl^ect 
of different cultures on students' learning styles (cognitive and \ 
affective) and on their general level of 'deve^o^ent and socialize*^ 
tion. , % .\ 

g) the ability to assist students to maintain and extend command of the; 
primary language and English; and to pursue various teaching tech- 
niques chosen acco^tiing to the needs of the students, and demands of the 
subject matter. 
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h) The ability to facilitate contacts and Interaction between the stu- 
dent's home and the school, 

Preservlce and Inservlce Training . f4)r Instructional Personnel . 

AM Instructional personnel dealing with 1 imited-EngI ish-speaking stu- 
dents should strive to possess the qualifications listed above. To ensure 
this, a district should malce use of all preservice and inservice training 
activities available to it» The following suggested activities could well 
serve as the beginning of ongoing training for such instructional personnel 

Self-Instructional Course ' in Teaching Engl ish as a Stacond language 

Instructional personnel can receive a basic orientation tcTfi^. teach- 
ing by studying in(;li vidual ly or In groups the five-unit texts /Sjiork- 
books, and tapes of this progranvned learning course. The course 
Introduces teachers to ESL' teaching methodplogy» to English oral com-' 
murllcatlbn skills; to the English sound system and the methodology of 
teaching It to non-natfve English speakers; and to the cultural con- 
text of langu'age. Since It Is. a programmed, self-Instructional course, 
It can be taken without prior training In ESL. The Nevada Department 



of Education offers on<fi unit of recert i f teat ion credit for taking 
tills course. Refer to Appendix D beginning on page 103 for an 
evaluation of the course and for specific suggestions on l>ow to 
adapt it for teacher training. 

Three Professional Books 

These following books. In conjunct fon with the Self' - lnstructlonal 
Course I n Teaching Engl Ish as £ Se cond Language , will give teachers a 
broad understanding of theory anTpract Ice of ESL , Bl 1 1ngual-BlcUlturat 
Education and Mul tl-cul tural Education. They could also easily serve 
as the basis of a district-Initiated Inservlce course for Interested 
teachers. 

United States ComnHsslon on Civil Rights. A Better Chance to Learn : 
Bl 1 tngual"BI cultural Education . Washington, t).C.: United States • 
Commission on Civil Rights Clearinghouse Publication No. 51, 1975. 

This Is a good Introduction to the whole area of educating the 
1 1ml ted-EngI lsh-$peal<erv It has ah excellent IS'^page historical 
survey of American schools and the 1 1ml ted-^Engl tsh-speaking stu- 
dent, a comparison between ESl^ and 6i#] Ingual-Bicul tural Education, 
program structures of Bll Ingual-BicuUural Education, and a 
section on Federal and state laws. This was published in May 1975 
before the Lau Remedies . 

TInocchlaro, Mary. English as a Second Language : From Theory to ^ 
Practice . New York: Regents, 197^. 

Newly revised practical guide to curriculum planning, lesson plan-- 
nlng» adaptation of fnaterlals and language testing. Discusses 
spinel fic techniques for teaching pronunclat lor%, grammar, readings 
and writing. Appendix contains useiFul definitions, an extensive 
bibliography. ^ 

Savl I le-TroIke, Muriel. Foundations for Teaching Engl ish as a Second 
Language > Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prent I ce-Ha I i , 1 37^ 

A new discussion of the llnguistlciL psychological and cultural 
aspects of teaching English as a second language. Of special use 
to the teacher with no special training In ESL are chapters on 
survival skills for teachers and students, the rqle of ESL In bi- 
lingual education, strategies for Instruction^ and preparation 
for teaching. This new book stresses how In.s^tructlon In English 
should relate to the academic. subject areas. 

Federally Funded Assistance Programs 

the f(^deri|l government 1 s currently funding two types of assistance 
programs to aid school 'districts In staff training and prdgram develop- 
ment for limited-English-speaking students. Under bbth t;he Bilingual 
Educattoh Act of 197^* and Tl tie IV of the 1962 Civil (lights Act, the 
federal government has established General Assistance Centers. Three 
General Assistance Centers currently have responslbl 1 1 ties In Nevada. 
Under Title IV of the 1962 Civil Rights Aqt: (!) CACTI (Cultural 
Awareness Center Trittngual Institute), located at the University of 
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N«w H«xfc6 In A1burqu«rqu«, N«w Nttxfco, has rfttponslbt lit tes fn the 
ihHr« iK»tm\ Uhd«r th« BJllngiMrl Education Act of 197^/ (2) BABEL 
(B«y ArM"9Utn9ua1 E4|ic«tri«n^ Uagu*) , locattd at 2168 Shattuck Avenue 
^ . In Berkeley »!Ca II Torn I a, serves northern Nevada^ and (3) th^ Ins^ttut^e 
for Cultural, PI uralltmt located at San Olesjb State University .In San 
Diego, Ca)jfQ,rn1a, serves southern hievadal Districts may contact 
/ the appiroprlate center or centers to receive assistance In staff 
training as well as In program planning.. 
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Funding for Instructional Proyays ' f 

Inherent In e school dlstrlc^*'s obligation of taking "appropriate action 
to overcome language barriers that tmpe<fe equal participation by Its stw 
^ts" (Equal Educational Opportunity Act of 197^) Is the obligation of 
financlna appro^late programs. It should be ripmembered that State monies 
4ire allqceted to school districts on the basis of the number of ^tudehts. 
Thus, a district is given the same amount for the educetloh of a , limited- . 
English-speaking student as for a natlve->|ng1 Ish'speaklng student". 

^ * • . 

Me vej* the less, there are a number of federal sources which school |;list/'lcts ' 
can use^ to obtaKri funding for Instructional programs fo?^Its limited- 
English-speaking students. In The Condition of Bilingual Education " ^In the ' 
Nation , men 1 1 6ned In Chaptejf Three, fourteen federal programs concerned 
with meeting In.varlous ways the, special educational needs of llnvlted- 
Engllsh-speakers are discussed. Some of these programs, such as Title VM 
of ESEA (Elementary and Secondary Education Act) and ESAA (Emergency School 
Aid Act) have specific legislative requirements to support bIJMngual educe- » 
tlon. Other programs, swch as Title T of "ESEA, ^though^ not designed specif- 
ically to provld^bi 1 ihgual Instruction, may t!o so as necessary to accom- 
plish their own *jecttves.: A l^st of those curi*ent federal programs of 
most Interest to locel school districts follows: \ 

i^) Bilingual Education Act, ESEA Title Vll 

The act authorizes the finencPal assistance for the following activities 

* discretionary grants to local educational. agencies or to Institutions 
of higher edupatlon (Including Junior or community colleges) applying 
jointly with one or more locals educational agencies for the develop- 
ment and. demonstration of bilingual education programs. 

. . grants or centrals -to carry out 'training activities by a) instltu- 
. tlons,of higher Education (IHE's) which apply, after consultation 
with, or Jointly with one or more local eifucat1or\a1 agencies; b) 
local educational agencies; and c) State edtjcat I one 1' agencies (sEA's) 

the establishment, publication, and distrlbutlof^ •^by the Commissioner 
of suggested models of bilingual education v/1„the^respect to pupil- 
tea^chiir ratios,^ tea(:her qualifications, and othej factors, affect ing 
the quality of 'instruct Ion offered in such prqgrems. 

■j ■ ■' ■ n 

/ fellowships for study In the field of tralrrli^g teachers for bilin- 
gual education. ■ ' \ 
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. d«y«1opnNint,(K>f mattrialt, <;urrlcu1umt, arxl othtr tt^l^t Uiiding to 
th« d^v«1iopm«nt of bt Ungual •ducatlon pi^ograms. 

/ ■ ■ ■ 

* reform » innovation, and tmprpvanM^nt tn graduate aducat ton and In 
the structure of ^the academic profettlon. 

b) Emergency School Aid Act 

Under Section 708(c) of Public Law 92-)l8 (es amended by Public Law 
dS-S^f E^AA Bilingual Graritt may be awarded \to locel education 
agencies In which minority group children ar# not receiving an equal 
educetlonal opportunity because of language and cultural differences* 
The grants are awarded for the purpose of developing or Implementing 
bh Inguai/blcultural currlculums to Improve the reading, wrJtIng, and 
speaking skills of minority group children from environments In which 
English Is not the dominant language. The projects are also designed 
to enhance mutual Interracial and Interethnlc understanding. To 
qualify for a Blllrlgual Grant a local educational agency has to be 
implementing an eligible desegregation or minority Isolation plan and 
meet the requi r«nents for a Basic Grant. 

^) Vocational Education Act,, Bilingual Vocational Training 

The Bilingual Vocational Training Program authorizes grants and con~ 
tracts for appropriate State agencies, local education agencies, post- 
secondary Institutions, and private nonprofit vocational tralnltig ^ 
institutions especially created to serve a group whose lenguage Is 
other than English. The purpose of the Bilingual Vocational Training 
Program Is to provide persons who have left or completed elementary or 
secondary school, and who are unemployed (^underemployed beceuse they 
are I Iml ted-EngI Ishrspeakers, A^lth training which will enable them to 
enter the labor market. * 

d) Adult Education Program 

The A<^u1t Education Act (Public Law 9I-23O) provides Federal esslstance 
to expand educational opportunities and to encourage State~admlnlstered 
progi^ams of adult public education that will enable any Individuals 16 
years of age or older to continue their education to at least t))e level 
of completion of secondary school. The Educetlon Amendments of 197^ 
(Public Law 93-380) amended the Adult Education Act to. provide for 
bilingual adult education pVograms for persons Of 1 Imlted-Eng^ Ish- 
speaklng abl 1 Ity. 

•) Civil Rights Act, Title IV . 

Under the authority of sections 4Q3» kOk^ and 405 of Title* IV of the 
CIvM Rights Act (CRA) of 1964,- as amended, financial assistance Is 
made aval 1 able tO( provide ewards for technical assistance, training 
Institutes, end grents to school boards In connection with the .desegre- 
gation of public elementary end secondary schools. 

' ■ I ■ * 

Por the purposes of this ect the term desegregation has e* dual meaning: 
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(1) Th« •itjonnwn.t of ttud«nt« to pubftc school t and within 
tchooU without r«g«rd to th*lr .r«c4, color, r«1lglQn» 
t«x, or national origin, and 



(2) Thtt assignment of studants to public schools an^ll' within 
such schools In a ni^nar which will pVovlda all studants 
with an aqua 1 opportunity for ^ffactlva participation In 
education programs dasp I ta. ftny |Eng II sh language daflo I an-* 
<flas resulting ffdnr environments In which the dominant 
language Is othe^* than English. - 

•'I 

ESEA title I ^ ♦ 

title I. of the Elementary ant! Secondary Education Act provides finan- 
cial as'slstance to local educational agencies. to expand arid Improve 
their educational programs by varl6us hteans which contribute parti- 
cularly to meeting tl^e special educational needs of educational ly 
disadvantaged children^ Often title I .funds can be and are used 
for . English as a Secontf , L,anguage, bilingual Instruction, and bl- 
cultural enrichment activities. % 

g) Indian Education Act, title. IV ' 

Bilingual education projectNg rants are authorized under title IV of 
the Indian Education Act fqryndlan tribes, or,gjio42atlon5 and State 
and local, education agencies among others. 
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CM APTER 9 

PARENT AND 
COMMUNITY INVdtVEMENT 

•'1 • • ■ J 



The success of any tducatlonal program requires the cooperation of five groups: 
school boards administrators^ faculty » students^ and community/parents* Pro** 
grams foir^he 1ImIted«-Eng1lsh'"Speak1ng are no exception. 



Befo|!e Initiating programs geared specifically for Its 1 1ml ted'^Engl Ish* 
speaking students^ a district sfioufd seek Input from the community and from 
the patents of the identified students. 

A dlstrict^wl th significant numbers 1 Iml ted-EngI Ish-speaking students should 
form a parents' advisory board to focus parental Input on all aspects of pro* 
gram planning^ Implementation^ and evaluation. Such Involv^eht will help 
bridge the {lap that so often exists between the 1 1mt ted-EngI I$h"*speaklng stu*- 
dent's home and school experience. It will help the school moire adequately 
reflect the values and priorities of the entire community and t^us mere /ully 
meet the total spectrum of Its needs. Natural 1y» If the goals and purposes 
of the programs coincide with parental wishes^ there Is a better chance that . 
the programs will succeed. 

There are a number of activities which a school district^ through Its program 
^coordinator t>r other qualified personnel » can accomplish to ensure parental 
and community part Id pat Ion « ^ ^ 

a) Providing parents and community with Info.rmatlon on the various program 

' choices for M Iml ted-Engllsh-speaklng students through meet Itigs^ newsletters 
and notices* 

b) Translating all such newsletters and notices Into the primary languages 
of pai^ents of 1 1m^ted^Engl Ish-speaking' !(tudents. 

c) Making home visitations at the beginning and throughoOt the school year 
- to keep channels of communication open between school and parepts. 

d) Encouraging members of the language minority community to visit the school » 
to observe and take part in its programs. > 

e) Enlisting parental and community involvement in planning what pfbgrams a 
district should Initiate fbr Its I tmt ted'^Engl ish-speaking students. A 
district should determine, for exan^1e» whether the parents and conlnunlty 
desire educational programs which accelerate the language and cultural 
assimilatJon of their children or whichlwlll foster, besides assimilation, 
the maintenance and/or development of tli» primary language and cultuhe. 
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■/ Cnnttln9' p«r«nt«t «nd communtty involv«m*nt In lmpl«Mntlng and #v«1u«t-' 

Ing programs for, nmttad-engltth-tp^aklng Btudtntt. 
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CHAPTER f O 
SmCTION AND IMPiEMENTATION 
OF INStRUCTIOMAi PROGRAMS 



Afttr a district hat Idantlfled tha numbar of llmltad-Cngllth-tpaaklng studantt» 
hat attattad both thair naadt and tha^ dittrlct' t <:apabl H tiat In maating thota 
naadt, and h«t datarmlnad tha datlras and prIor>tIat of tha languaga mlhorlty 
conwnunlty for tha aducatlon of thaIr chtldran, It it raady to talact Jind Impla-, 
mant Instructional programs. . 

^ • ft<fyt<tw of Planning Tasks 

At this point In tha planning, tha following spacific tasks should hava ^e«n 
accompli shad. Complatlon of thasa tasks praparas the district to select 
and Implement programs that are educational ly sound and hold promise of 
provldlnrg qua 1 1 ty, equal education. ' . 

IDENTIFICATION AND NEEDS ASSESSMENT .. 

\ 

^ ^) Ai>r>oInt a program coorcUnator who will con- 

duct or coordinate Identif Icatlonr and needs 
as^e^siiH»nt. 

b) Determine number of Ui]Eilted~Engl Ish-speaking 
students In the district. 

c) Determine their primary languages. v j / 

rf) Oetermtne thai r language iJrc^fU^enGy JI^veit* 

^ ^) Determine their locations within the^dlstrlct 
and their grade level<s. 

f) Assess their education^J heeds by checkjng 

previous test scores and academic achievement /'\ 
record^ « * ^ ' 

ASSESSMENT OF^CHOOL DISTRlCt CAPABIllTIES 

a) Detarralne present staff capabi 1 It las In rela-* 
t I on to future program Implementation. 

h) Determine present materials and current cur- 
riculum In relation to future program Imple- 
mentation. 




0 0«t«f^lnt luff lDt«rvlc« trutnlny n««dt. 
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J) A»*«tt potttbU futurt c«p«bl1ttl«t which 
th« district could acqulrt In staffing, 
nwtarUls, and curriculum. 

k) Elicit community awartnttss and obtain com- 
munity support for futura Instructional 
^ programs to maat languaga» aducatlonal, and 

cultural naads of 1 Imltad-Engl Ish-spaaking 
studants* * 

1) Form a parants' advisory board to work wlth^ 
school district and program coordinator. 

Salacting Instructional Programs 

Now tha district is ready to datarmlna what spacific program or programs 
should ba implamented. The kinds of instructional program! for limitad- 
Engl ISfi-speakIng students have already baen listed and described in 
Chapters 5 and 6: I) Transitional Bl I Ingual-Bicultural Instruction, 
2) Partial B1 1 1ngual-BIcultural Instructlpn, 3) Fu 1 1 -maintenance Bl- 
I Ingual-BIcuItural Instruction, k) English as a Second Language as a 
Formal Clasi, and 5) English as a Second Language Support Activities In 
Gt.rade Level or Subject Area Classes. 

In selecting one or more of these programs^ the district should beware 
of the federal 1aws» court decisions and agency guidelines discussed in 
Chapter 3 and the criteria comnon to any Instructional program for 
1 imited'-EngI ish-speaking students offered by the Nevada Department of 
Education in Chapter 

Implementing Instructional Programs 

a) Bilingual ^Educat ion'^istruct ional Mqdels* 

'^Important considerations for any bilingual program are the tfAUnt of 
time allocated to either language as the medium of Instruction and the 
method of switching from one language to the oth<br. 

AMOUNT OF TtME ALLOCATED TO LANGUAGES 



The, following are approxlmat Ions ^f the time used for English and for 
the primary language for Instructional purposes during .a school day. 
These approximations^ apply mainly to programs on the elementary level. 

(1) Transitional Bilingual Programs * 

By definition, a transitional bilingual program Is s^ly for 
I Imlted-EngI Ish-speaking students and begins with all Instruction 
In the primary language. English Is used only In the English as 
a Second Language component. As the students become more profi- 
cient In English, subject matter Is taught progressively more and 
more In English. Finally, when the students have gained a func 
tipnal proflblency In English, the entire curriculum Is taught In 
English, and, the transitional program ceases. 



(2y Partial Bl Ungual Program 



. Partial bilingual programs taak to davalop ftuahcy In llmltad- 
Engllshoipaaking ttudaiftt In both Cngllth and tha primary 1an~ 
guaga. Such program! of far Social StudJai^ FIna Artf» and Cultura 
and Folklora ralatlng to tha athnlc group In tha primary languaga. 
Spanlth languaga arts ara, of cour»a, taught In Spanlth. A roiigh 

♦ attlmata of the t I ma tpent In althar language follows: 



AMOUNT OF 
TIME 


30% 


V 

; ^ 

\ 50% 
-I] 


201 


LANGUAGE 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE 


ENGLISH 


.ENGLISH 


CONTENT 
AREAS 


Language Arts 
Reading In Spanish 
Social Studies 
Flme Arts 
Culture and Folk- 
lore 


Engl Ish as a Second 
Language 

SdcIal^Studles 

Fine Arts 

Culture and Folk- 
lore 


Mathematics 
Science 



(3) Ful I'-Matntenance Bilingual Programs 



Ful ^maintenance programs presents to 1 Iml ted-Engl Ish'^speaklng stu- 
dents education in all areas In two languages. Native English 
tpeakers can'^also be enrolled. The division of time for each lan- 
guage given below Is based on a pi'ogram with both types of student! 



AMOUNt OF 
TIME 


so% 


50$ 


LANGUAGE 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE 


^NGLI3H 

t 


CONTENT 
AREAS 


Language Arts 
Spanish as a Second 

Language 
Reading In Spanish 
Social Studies 
Cultura and Folklore 
Fine Arts 
Science 
Mathematics 


t 

Language Arts 
English as a Second 

Language 
Reading In English 
Social Studies 
Culture and Folklore 
Fine Arts 
Science 
Mathematics 

• 
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METHOPS OF SWITCHING BETWEEN LANGUAGES 

I(np1ttm«nt1ng an Instructional modal for a bilingual program demands 
not only datarmlning the ralatlva amount of time English and the 
primary language are used as the language of instruction, also to be 
decided Is the method of switching from one language to another when 
instruction in the same subject matter is to be accomplished in two 
languages. 

in Transitional bilingual Prograins there Is obviously no switchlitg 
back and forth from English to the primary language. The whole 
thrust of the program Is to have English replace the primary lan- 
guages In the medium of Instructloni Therefore, the only switching 
Is from the primary language to English and this transfer takes place 
only to the extent to which the students become able to receive 
Instruction In English, tn Part ial BI 1 Ingual programs, content 
areas are assigned to a specific language (for example* math and 
science in English and culture and follclore In the primary language). 
There ls» therefore, no switching between languages. 

A strategy for moving between languages applies basically to Full- 
Maintenance Programs, for in. these the same subject matter is taught 
in both languages. There are three basic methods: concurrent, preview- 
review, and alternate. ^ ^ 

a) The Concurrent Method 

The concurrent method employs ongoing alternate transition of 
small segments of instruction. The subject matter Is first 
taught in one language (either the students'* primary language 
or English) and then translated into the other. The translation 
is not usually literal because very often the meaning of an 
utterance cannot be conveyed by a word-for-word rendering Into 
another language^ This means that the instructor needs an Idio- 
matic command of both languages. 

The use an'd effectiveness of thislnodel is dependent on a number 
of factors: I) whether or not the stbdents are all h.i lingual, 
2) the teacher's expertise in each language, and 3) the kind of 
lesson being taught (obviously it would not be suitable for a. ^ 
language or readl ng lesson in which skills are being taught in 
one language). There ar*, of course, other fa^ctors which would 
determine If the concurrent model should be chosen or not.. 

b) Preview- Rev lew Method '^ 

In the preview-review method the lesson Is taught to all stu- 
diints In detail^ either In English or In the other language. .But v 
In addition, each language group (English and, for example, >>vi - v.: 
Spanish) receives a preview and review of the lesson In Its own 
native language. The. main pupose^of this method Is to allow aft 
students to understlind the lesson eVetlT though their command of 
the language belag^iised Is not thorough. This model would be 
time-consuming if u^^d with all subject matter^ It seems most 
suited foi^' social st;udles. 
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c) Alurnat* Methods ^ 

Other methods are possible In which each language Is designated 
as the medium of instruction on a regular basis switching either 
on a half-day, dally or weelcly schedule. These variations all 
each language to be used for an equal time as the medium of 
Instruction. The sole exception to this would be the language 
arts and reading lessons In both languages. These would be 
« taught* of course, completely In the respective languages. 
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1) Half-day Alt ernation 

Usually, English is used as a medium of instruction In the 
morning, Jn the afternoon, the second language (Spanish, 
for example) Is used. This procedure might shift so that 
every other week the second language would be the medium of 
Instruction In the morning and English In the afternoon. 
This Is important for balancing the amount of time spent In 
each language. 

2) Oai ly Alternation 

The five-day'" school week would be divided so that one lan- 
guage would be t|ie medium of Jnstructlpn for three days and 
the other 1a|>9tjage for t^^ <|ays. From week to week the 
d\y\%lQa^^&fdBys woul^ be switched. Thus, the sechedule for 
a month might be as follows: 



Monday . Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 



1* 


SL 


5 


E 


6 


SL 


7 


E 


11 


E 


12 


SL 


13 


E 




SL 


18 


SL 


19, 


E 


20 


SL ' 


21 


E 


25 


E 


26 


SL 


27 


E 


28 


SL 




Friday 
1 E 
8 SL 
15 E 
22 SL 
29 E 



3) Weekly Alternation 

^ English Is used as the medium of Instruction for one week 
and the second language for the next. The schedule for a 
month would be as, follows: 
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1 

Monday 


Tuesday 


Wadriatdty 


Thursday 


Fridays 










1 E 


k SL 


5 SL 


6 SL 


7 SL 


8 SL 


n E 


1 2 E 


13 E 


U E 


1 5 E 


18 SL 


19 SL 


20 SL 


21 SL 


22 SL 


25 E 


26 E 


27 E 


26 E 
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MODELS FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Th« U,^S. Office of. Education has Identified four bilingual projects 
that could serve as models for schdol districts considering Imple- 
menting bilingual Instruction. In ofder to be conslderad as models, 
the projects were required to Include Instruction In English language 
skills for.chlldren limited In those skills, Instruction In the customs 
and cultural history of the child's home culture, and Instruction In 
the child's home language to the extent ifccessary to.altow.htm to 
progress effectively through school. In terms of effectiveness, proj- 
ect participants had to show statistically and educational lyslgnjfl- 
cant gains In English language skills, as well as In subjects taught 
In the home language. The project had to have clearly definable and 
descrlbable Instructional and management components. 

The bilingual project model s .approved as appropriate for national 
dissemination weret ^ 

a) Bilingual Education Program 

Alice Independence School District * It 
Alice, Texas 

Spanish - In 1973"?^ the project served 528 children 
In grades K-'* In four schools.^ 

. ♦ ' 

b) Aprendemos en Dos NIomas 
Title Vtl Bilingual Project 
Corpus Christ I, Texas 

Spanish - In l97^-7'» the project served 519 children 
In grades K-3 In thr^e schools. 

c) Bilingual Education Program 
Houston I ndependentr School District 
Houston, Texas 

Spanish - In 1973-7'* the project served 1,550 chl Idren 
In grades K-12 In 8 elementary schools, one junior 
high, and one high school. (Validation of the program . 
was for grades K-^ only.) 
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d) $t. John ValUy BMtngual Education Programs 
H«(n« School Admtnittratlva District #53 
Madawatka, Main^ 

Franch - In 1973-7^ tha project larved 768 children 
in grades ,K-V among the three school districts that ' 
cooperate In the project. 

Thorough deter I ptiorts of the projects have been distributed through 
the Title VII Resource Centers In order to provide educators with 
models and Ideas for Implementing similar practices Ih bilingual 
education. School districts In northern Nevada should contact BABEL, 
2168 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Canfornlal Districts in the south 
should contact the Institute foi- Cultural Pluralism, San Diego State 
University, San Diego, California. The project descriptions Include 
information on the context in which the projects have been developed 
and have operated, end the educational heeds of those district's 
cbtldren, which the projects have^elped to meet. The project 
descriptions serve as a source of*Idea$ for project planners, teachers, 
administrators, school boards, and PTA's. These descriptions have been 
Incorporated Into Project Information Packages for each of the four 
projects., providing educators with complete Information and guidance 
toward rapid development of nearly Identical projects In school 
districts elsewhere. Plans were made by the Off Ice df Education 
to field test the Bilingual Project Information Packages In'schools 
In 1977-78, 



English as a Second Language Instructional Models 

a) ESL and Primary Languages^ and Cultures 

An ESL class can focus solely on American English and American 
culture f discouraging the use of the students' primary language 
an<Lignoring their culture. But this is a narrow approach. It 
makfl the school appear at best "Indifferent, an<i, at wors* hos- 
tile, to the student, his parents, his homia, and his ethnic com- 
munity. AUo, It can lessen or totally destroy the students^' 
desire to learn EngUsh. English language acquisition Is related 
to the student's effective res^ponses to ^ngl i th speakars, and 
these responses are in part formed'' by tl>* attitudes of English 
speakers toward the studentHavPrl^ry language and cuKlure. Fur- 
theT, it can alienate the 1 ImTled-EngiJah-speaklng student from 
the school which has ignored his 1an$$ge lind cutture, contrlbuf 
Ing to his academic failure and eventu^al dropping Out of school. 

On the other hand, the schooj c^n make positive allowancas for 
the student's primary Unguage and cutture. it can do this by 
using the cognitive and affective elements of the primary lan- 
guage and culture, by using tT^structlonal personnel who share 



' th« ttudtnt't Unguag« and culture, and by uting t«stt, matvrtulT 
and languaga tutoring in fyH))fi«i^ [anguaga to a(d the ttud«nt» 
Mhan naadad, In hts academic tulyject *Niat\ Such an approach 
makaa uta of bilingual and bicultural alemantt to strengthen and 
rethforce the student's English language Instruction. Specifically 
It employs the student's primary language as e medium of Instruc- 
tion or tutor I hg to aid him In subjects taught In the English 
language. This approach to English language.^lhst ruction > then, 
will require some bilingual staff and some ln»tructlonal materials 
In the student's primary language. 

b) ESL and Communication and Academic Needs | ' ' , 

Regardless of whetheV* a district » based on \the number of students, 
has lilltlated formal ESI classes or support^Engllsh language actl- 
vl ties » alt English Instruction should focus on thif*. Immediate needs 
of the students. Thesis irfeeds, are two-fold: to communicate and to 
succead academically In mpnbllngual Engl I sh school . Instruction 
In English, then, slpald #mpf>«$1ze tht specific skills needed to 
function >ucces$fu 1.1 y on^^^^^ grade leyels. It should, 

be evideht that these cqi^Uhicative arid' academic needs vary at 
different grade levet%, -H^^ In Chapter six of . 

her Fc^und»ttbns f o > Ti>ach I ng E mil Ish as £ Second language empha- 
s I zes thIS;;. /th* kjnds df English ski TTs needed I n the elsm^n ta r y 
differ from ttiibse needfd In the high school years. In high 
school,' for flixample, the formal English used In textbobks and 
iactures on subject matti^r should be stressed; In the elementally 
years, and especially In thii) early elementary years, Instruction 
. trii cbnver$atl6naj En<^l l*h .Ts of higher priprlty-, 
-■■ .■' ■.• ' ' / • • ■ .■ 

JESL^ ns true t Ion should no^ be considered a sepAj'ate subject, w^lst- 
Ing In Isolation from the students' Engl Ish experiences outside 
the ESL class. It should be Integrated with subject matter Instruc 
tion, ^reinforcing students' academic learning. ESL instruction 
exIstC^iif tO; aid students In r^teetlng their Immediate needs °of learn- 
ing English both to communicate within the school and to learn 
subject mactter taught In English. These two heeds correspond to 
' two optimum conditions fof learning a second language. Successful 
language acquisition' occurs When the language learner' is mdrtivated 
by real communicative needs indwh^n the language Is used as a 
means for learning something else end not learned In Isolation for 
1 ts own sake. 

■ ■ ' ': ; . • . . 
ESL Teaching Materials Y"""*"^^^*^^''**^ 

In implementing an ESL progri^ni, wh'eiher as formal classes or ^s 
supplementary actlvl'tles, a' ^Tji'ir'lrfjt should choose the kinds of 
instructional materials best si^ttw to students. There is;a wide 
variety of texts and supple'mj^n^i**^ materials available. In 
choosing su I tab la InstructlonaV^t^rlals, , a district voy^ld do 
well to Consider th^ .texts aiui'^iJipplementary materials o^Hhe 
following list based on a j)<^ect'Ion by the Center for Applied 
Linguistics. 



K'6/ESL Tfxtf 

. BUMPASS, F«y« L. Th» Hmn \tm Uarn Ifnonih . N«w York: Amtr- 
I can Book Co., 196Ih59. fTv* books , $K 30- $1.^0 aach ^ 

Elamantary. ^ , 

' Sartat tn workbook format for pr(fflary studantt. AugIo-1 Ingual 
apt)r9|ich with llmltad vocabulary (858) to davalop ba«Ic lan- 
guage skills. Gamat and songs Included, and flash cards avail- 
able. Teacher editions for each book. Teacher manual, about 

$1.80.; 

r r 

. BUMPASS, Faye L. Wa Speak Engl4sh . New York: American Book 
Co. (Division of uTTton Educational Publishing, Inc.), 1967. 
Book I, $2.00; Book M, $2.00. Paperback. 

UpVeFTTwnenta ry . 

Can ba u?ed as a contfnoatlon of The New We taarn English , or 
as beglnr^lng books (material ^onta I ne!dl Tn the low^r elementary 
series Isi reviewed In We S peak Engljsh ). Teachers' editions 
available; . 

GONZALEZ -r^ENA, Janet. English Experiences . Silver Spring, Md. 
Institute of ftodern kanguages, l97$. $29*95 for Teacher's 
Program Guide and 50 spirit masters sets. 

Pre- Elementary ^ 

Cons^lsts of 50 "experiences'* designed primarily to develop 
cognitive, iaffecttve, perceptual and motor skills In pre^school 
and klndergjprten children while teaching English. The prograrfi 
consists of two components: i detailed and comprehensive book 
of lesson plans for the teacher and a chl Idren* s act Ivl ty book 
In spirit Duplicating Master form. Designed originally for 
Spanish- speaking children, so some cultural conversion 
materials may be necessary. , . /> 

. KERNAM, Doris.' Steps to English . >lew Yorlj:: McGraw Hill, 
197^-76. A S B,n^. About $3. ' <^ 

/ ■> ^ 

K-6 Series 

A & B are pre-reading, I -IV Incorporate readihg. Taacherjt' 
editions, v^t^kbooks, cue -'tardl and tape cassettes are aval)- 
able. ■ [ 

. MAR(lUARDt, WI 1 1 lam F* , Jean H. til Her, and Elaanore Hosman. 
English Around tba Vterld . Glenvlew, Illinois: Scott Foresman, 
tSTO^ Pupils' SkTlls Books (Levels I through 6): $1.68-$2.00. 
Palperback. , 



Elementury, all levels •V 

A complettB slx-leyel course, very effective If the teacher 
reads and fol lows ^th* guide. Especial ly suitable for teachers 
with no special Jrillninf *^n ESL. Levels 1 and 2 have recently 
been revised. Activities books wttN* Supplemental tests (levels 
1 an<^2), practice pad and test book (level 3), display cards 
(levels 1-3), word cards ^'(levels 2 and 3), record albums 
(levels 1 and 2), posters and teachers' guidebooks available. 

K-6 ESL Supplementary Materials 

f 

. ALEXANDER, L. G. Look , Listen and Learn ! An Integrated Course 
for Chlldfen . London : Longman, 1968-70. Four books, $3 . 00 
to $^.00 each. 

*. 

ElemfiShtary through Intermediate. 

A four-stage audlo-visuaT course for beginning students age 9 
and ab#ve. Texts, workbooks, structured "readers, link 
readers, film strips, and tapes. Seven workbooks, $1.50 to 
$1.75 «!ach, and eight readers, $0.75 to $1.25 each. 

DYKSTRA, Gerald, Project Director. Composition ; Guided 
Free. New York: Columbia Teachers College Press, 1973. Four 
programs, $1.00 each. 1 

Intermediate. ' ' 

Not designed as ESL materials > but usable as coJhposltlon 
" supplement to an ESL program for grades 1-6. Composltfon 

through practice with model passages. Progrfesslye development 
\ of writing skills. Four programs, somewhat overlapping, for 
students In primary grades. Teacher's manual. 



HAUPTMAN, Philip and John Upshur. Fun With Engl Ish . New York; 
Macmlllan, 1973^^1.75. , ' • 



Intermediate. 





A supplementary text designed for .ages 10 and above, ^, 
used with basic ESL q6urse at Intermediate level. LearnIn 
pu2z.les, anagrams, word games, "mystery" stories. Teacher^ 
'answer key and guide. ,, 

ROBINETT, Ralph F.., Paul W. ^ell, and Pauline M. Rojas. ^ 
Miami Llngul^lc PTeaders . D. C. Heath, 1970. About $0.88 
per f^eader. PSpeVback. ^ 

Lower El^entary. ' 

Two groups of attractive, colorfully Illustrated books graded 
•'"^difficulty, appealing to students through Jun.lor hl&h, as 
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w«11 as this first and second graders they were designed for. 
Flrs,t goup (Bl^ Book I) Is a reading readiness unit. Teacher' 
manual and. See two /book available for eacli reader; charts for 
Big Book I and 1 1 ^placement tests» and a classroom kit 
, (Including woi^d/ phrase and sentence' strips, hand puppets and 
a 12-Inch, 33-1/3 record) are also available. Not speclflcall 
for ESt, but adaptable.' 

7t12 ESL Texts . 

HALL, Eugene J., et a1 . Orientation In American English . 
Sliver Spring, MD: Instt tute of Modern Languages, 1971-72. 
Six student textbooks, $3.00 each. Four workbooks, $2.00 
each. Cassettes for first h 1eve>»> $^5-$55 ^ach set. 

Beginning through advanced. 

An Integrated set of materials — texts, workbooks, tapes, 
and graded readers — using "Situational Reinforcement" to 
train students to assimilate vocabulary and structure in con- 
text of everyday experiences In America. Works toward Immed- 
iate, use of English In meaningful communication. Avoids in- 
tensive drillwork. Each level requires 80-100 hours of 
instruction. Teacl^gj^r's manual available, bift ESL traii>{ng 
' is desirable. ■ . ^ a 

^. . 

. MELLGREN, Lars, and Michael Walker. New Horizons - in^ English. . 
Add 1 son-Wes ley . Student books, about $2.50 each. Paperback. 

New series for high school students and aboVe, to teach elem- 
, entary and intermedlete English. Text is based extensively 
on two-and-four colo^ drawings, which provide materials for 
drills as well as conversation. Workbook, , teacher's guide 
and cassette tapes are available for each of the six books 
In the series. Teacher's guides have detailed notes for the 
teacher Inexperienced In ESL, and suggestions for experienced 
teachers also. There are sections In eachunlt of the stu- 
dent books which the student can do on his own, or In small 
groups. 

. SLAGER, Wn. R. , Project Director. English For Today , 2nd 
Ed. New York: McGrawHlll, 1972. Books l-VI, about $A.50 
each. Paperback. 



Newly- revised edition of a series which has been used exten- 
sively In secondary school programs. The six books take the 
student up to a full command of spoken and wrltt^ English. 
Detalle/d teachers' manuals are available, as Is a set of 
plctuipe cue cards for Book I. Writing Is Introduced early, 
and controlled composition exercises continue througbout-the 
books. " 

WARDHAUGH, Ronald, et.al. English for a Changing World . 
Glenvlew, III.: Scott, Foresman and CO. , 19/(5. Six levels 
planned, four levels available now, $2.3^ each. 



Elw«ntary through .advanced. 

A new compl iant I va JSl court* In tlx UvaJs (first four now 
avai labia) for »«cClWary school studantt and young adults. 
Carafully sequenced, structured materials develop comprehen- 
sion and speaking skills and Introduce reading and writing 
at an early stage. Presents Informal, natural English In a 
situational approach. Deta I led annotated teacher's e^dltlon, 
$^.20 each level. Exerctse» cue books » and cassettes available 

7-U Supp I entente ry Materials 

. BOOMAN. Jean, and Michael Lanzano. No >tot Water Tonight . 

New York: Col I ler Macml 1 1an I n terna tTpnST. $ 3 . 9$'. Pape rH>ack . 

High school or older. 

Reader to accompany any beginning text, with structure care- 
fully controlled. Vocabulary Is more extensive than In most 
beginning readers; the authors feel that words necessary for 
survival In cities ought to be taught whether they are on 
b«5lc word lists or not. The reading material follows the 
experiences of a group of people living In a tenement In a 
big city. Comprehension, structure and vocabulary exercises 
accompany each lesson. Especially useful for the teacher 
with no special ESL experience, and can be used by students 
Independently of the teacher. Subject-matter Includes crucial 
cultural material like explanations of r<itall Installment 
credit agreements, schedules, etc. 

. DOTY, Gladys, and Janet Ross. Language and Life In the USA. , 
3 Ed. New York: Harper and Row, 1973. 1f5"l~Tr 15". 957 ^tof. 
II » $2.95. Paperbacky ^ f 

A 

Vol. I, Communicating In Enj^Ush. contains comprehension, 
grammar, pronunciation and writing exercises to help Inter- * 
mediate level students to understand spoken English and use 
English in speaking and writing. Useful appendices at end 
of book, also tear-out worksheets. Vol. II, Reading English , 
contains seventeen original readings on various aspectsot 
American life which are excel le^nt for newcomers; each read- 
ing Is accompanied by word study, reading suggestions, and 
exercises. Books are rich In material, both cultural and 
rlngulstlc, and can be used In a variety of programs for > 
those who have some knowledge of English. 

JARAMILLO, Barbara L. Conventions In the Mechanics of Writing: 
A Language Laboratory Manual for Foreign Students . PTTtsburqh: 
English Language Institute, University of Mttsburgh, 1971. 
?3»5Q. 

» ■ ., ■ »'• • • , 

Thirty ^lessons In punctuation and the mechanics of writing, 
for the beginning or Intermediate student. Student ilst^sns 



to • t«p«d Utson, then does a taped exercise. Tapes and 
cassettes necessary and available* cost about $50 per set. 

MATTHEWS, Patricia E... and Sabahat, Tura. Practice , Plan and 
Write , Books I and 1 1 ♦ New Yoric: American book Co.> ISTTT 
$2.10 per book. ^ 

Two separate volumes Intended to form a complete tourie In 
writini). for ESL students at the low^ Intermediate level in high 
school, college or adult education programs. Model paragraphs 
are used -for imitation, grammatfcal explanations in block I'ormi 
Exercises provide supplementary oral and/or written practice. 
Some attention to punctuation, simple rhetoric. Teacher's 
guide and key available. ' 



PAULSTON, Christina and Gerald Oykstra. Control led Com- 
pos I t Ion In Engl Ish jis a^ Second Language" Hew Vorkl kegents, 
1373. $1.95. 

English composition is taught through a series of structured^ 
exercises which are appropriate for the advanced Jntermediatf 
to advanced ESL student on the high school level or above. 
Model paragraphs are unabridged original English. Appendlk 
contains list of\ules used in the teJ|;t. Designed to t>re- 
pare students for qol Tege writing. 

PIMSLEUR, P^iul and Donald Berger. Encounters^ A Basic 
Reader . New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch, 197^r^ 5^.50. 
Paperback. 

Collection of simplified newspaper^ art Icles origTnally 
designed for disadvantage*d students^ but useful for students 
of ESL. Effective on junior and senior high school levels, 
can also be used in adult educatioh. classes. Basic vocabu- 
lary of 1,^00 words, lots of photographs. Exercises in 
^ vocabulary and structure accompany" each article. 

Pronunciation and Conversation 

DOBSON^ Julia m! and Frank Se^wick. Conversation in English ;; 
Points of Departure . New York: American Book Co. , 197^.. 
$3.00. Pape r back . — > 

Designed for conversation as well bs oral or written com- 
position on thh high elementary, intermediate or advanced 
lev^[. ^Flfty scenes, with artists* renderings, are grouped 
arbitrarily arid cut across many socia) strata^ covering as 
many everyday sttuatlonii as^^possible'l Included in each unit 
are A drawing, topically related vocabulary 1 ist , questions 
on the drawiKjfi, points of dopfirture for drawing students' 
6wn ideasr out, 9(t\& » 11st of topics for composition. The 
units may be^studied in Jiny order, thus offering maximum 
flexibility for various classroom situations. . 



NILSEN, Don «nd Allan Pace NMsan. Pronunciation Contrasts 
In Engllth . Naw York: ' Regents, l97Tr $2.25. Paperback. 



For a1 I levels. 

Presents pronunciation exercises by problem// dealing with 
particular problems (like, lack of /b/ - M contrast) ESL 
students are likely to have. For each proble^ Jtbare are 
minimal pairs, minimal C9ntrast sentences, aqd pronunciation 
exercises. Each lesson has a list of problen^-area language 
backgrounds. Useful tq teachers qf Vietnamese students In 
that problems common to,j. and particular to, VIetnamesa speaker 
can be dealt with specifically. Useful to the teacher with- 
no special background In. phonetics , as there Is a glossary 
of special terminology, charts which show the position of 
the lips, tongue, etc. , and sound locator charts. 




Vocabulary V^' 

BARNARD, Helen. Advanced English Vocabulary . Rowley, Mass.: 
Newbury House, ISTT At^out per book. 

ries of seven workbooks (books k^ and will be published 
soon) which teach the second and third thousand npst common 
non-technical English words used In lectures, seminars, text- 
books, newspapers. Journals, radio and television. Each work 
book contains the vocabulary to be learned and the vocabulary 
completion test (which the student can correct himself). 
Each new word Is Introduced In jcontext and Is repeated a mini 
mum of ten times throughout the workboofcs. Series assumes a 
knowledge of the first thousand w6^ds, so Is suitable f6r 
Intermediate students. Can be used In progi^rams for students 
of al I ages. ' )- 

HORNBY, A. Oxford Adviinced Learner's Dictionary of Cur- 
rent Engl IsH , New Edition . H4ew York: Oxford UnlversTty 
Press, 197A. ^95- Hardback. 

J* 

Universally usea ahd respected dictionary for pSi st^de^ts, 
50,000 Illustrative phrases and sentences. Every aspect of 
the dictionary Is careful 1y ties Igned to meet the needs of 
the ESL student. A lengthy Introduction whIcH explains how 
to use the dictionary; an extremely* practical , useful guide 
to pronunciation; appendices' X)f such aspects of English as 
irregular verbs, affixes, and geogr^aphlcal names; and atten- 
tion throughout to providing contextuarl Inforhiatton all cbm- 
bine with other features to make the dictionary the most 
useful work available to the ^tj^^nt. ^ * 



r^tlcCALLUM, George P. Idiom Drtnt : For Students of EnglUh 
£1 S. Second Language . . New York: Crow^l U ^SiO, ^2,50 

For intermediate students in high school an^ above* ^; 

Contains a series of eKercices (-six units, five Vessons in v 
\v 4iach unit) designed to teach 180 useful everyday idioms. At 
. the end of each unit Is a reeding. ihcorporating the idioms 
taught In the unit. The^Jdipms are taught through dialogues, 
subst ijtutlon drl^J^s and hoftiW)rk. < 
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CHAPTER II 
PROC^S AND 
r PRODUCT EVALUATION 



;tduc«tIona1 programs for limited-English-speaking students should be evalu- 
ated to determine how well their goals are being or have been achieved. 
Eva I uajb Ion, provides the.^on^olng feedbacl( needed If programs are to continue 
to be resjponslve to student needs and are to. continue to give equal access 
to quality education. The evaluation of a program should Include the evalu- 
ation of Its various goals and all Its instructional processes. The program 
should be Judged periodically during its operation to determine If any part 
or parts should be rearranged or removed. This kind of evaluation Is called 
process evaluation. The program should atso be Judged at Its conclusion to 
detemlne If It has accomplished the duslred results. This' kind of evalua- 
tion Is called product evaluation. The program coordinator (with the assist- 
ance^ of counselors. Instructional personnel » and parents) sjiould be respon- 
sible for gathering the Information needed to accomplish both process and 
projcfuct evaluations, both of st-udcnt growth and development and of program 
design and Implementation. 

s 

I . Eva I uat ion of student growtii an d development 

The most Important area of evaluation Is that of student growth and 
development. This aspect of evaluation Judges, first, the students' 
educational achievement both in language skills (English language skills 
and, in bl I Ingual -bicul tural programs, primary language sl<ills as well) 
and in the subject matter areas. 

Achlevenant In th^e two areas cafi" be measured by a number of processes^ 
some lm|j^(^ssionIst1c and others obj^ective. A thorough evaluation will 
make use of as many methods as possible. Impressionistic methods of 
assessing student achievement include I) tieacher observation and Judg- 
ment, 2) parental meiptiags to ald^in determining the amount of English 
used outside of school and their xhlld^s educational growth, and 3) the 
assessment of students' willingness to use English within the school. 
Objective methods include I) administering locally or nationally developed 
language prof Icienc^tests on a pre-post test basis, 2) determining stu- 
dent performance in the regular school testing program, and 3) assess- 
ing how well students are able to keep pace with the regular sc|)ool 
curriculum. 

Besides Judging students' educational achievement, process and product 
evaluations should assess students' effective or attltudinal development 
In the areas of 1) pbsftlve seif-lmage> 2) pride in their own cultural 
heritage, 3) awareness^ of. American cultural values,* and 2») positive 
attitude toward school and their education. 
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Evluatlon of progrtm d»tlgn •nd lmp1»m»af tlon 



A program lnltl«t«d to.m«et th« n««dt of llml ted-EngI lsh-sp«akl ng stu-* 
d«ntt should b% avaluatad during Itt optratlon and at its conclusion to 
datarmlne first, If It Is or was tha right klnd«.of program to maet th« 
tdantlflad ttudants' naads (program dasign) and, second, If It Is being 
carried out or has been carried out In alPaspects as It was planned 
(program Implementation). Program evaluation, therefore, should assess 
both the extent to which the specific goals developed at the' program' s 
outset are being or have been accomplished and the extent to which all 
elements of the program, organizational. Instructional, and administra- 
tive, are being or have been actually implemented and are contributing 
or have contributed to achieving the goals of the program. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR PART T«REE 

IDENTIFICATION. AND NEEDS^ASSESSMENT \. 

' \ ■ ■ — . 

BABEL (B«y Ar«« Bilingual Education LeAgua), ^Ungual Tasting and Ass^ti* ^ 
mant. 9«ricaleyt California^ 1971* 

i 

Th« booklet^ th% rttult of • workshop on^ ussessmeirt and evaluation Jn 
Bilingual Education, examfnes In depth seven convnohly used tests: 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chfldren <WJSC)\ - 
Comprehensive Tests- of Basic Skills (CTBS) 
Cooperative iPrlmary^ 

Lorge-Thprndlke, \ . ^ 

Culture Fair I ntel I Igence Test , ' 
Michigan Oral Production Test^ an<Ji' - 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 

California Board of Education* Bl I lni j >ual-Blcui tural Education and English- 
as-a- Second Language Education ; A Framework f^o r Elementary and Secondary 
SchooTs^ Sacramento , Caltfornl a , 1 9-7^ * 

An Important booklet detailing aspects of program organ 1 2at Ion and pro- 
gram designs for ESL and Bilingual Education. Covers assessment » staffs 
staff development, Ihstruction, methocjology,^ instruct lonal materials, 
community Involvement, and evaluation^ Offers specific program designs 
for elementary and secondary levels. - / 

\ 

Center for Applied Linguistics. Indochlntese Refugee Education Guides : 
General Information Series : Testing Engl Ish Language Proficiency * Arl Ing- 
ton, Virginia, 1976. 

Consists of an annotated bibliography of tests, a bibliography 

about ti».«itlng, and principles for test construct Ion ^and administration. 

II I Inols Board of Education. ^ Gulda ig JJie Pay^lopment sil Bi I Inaual 

Edugfltiop Prog ram? » Chicago, Illinois, 1975. 

This booklet details the tasks to be completed under the general head* 
Ings of Deciding^ Planning, Organizing, ^nd Operating. Goes Into some 
detail in the areas of program design, student grouping, and curriculum 
development . 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory* Oral Language Tests for Bilin- 
gual Students : an Evaluat ion of Language Dominance and Proficiency Instru- 
ments . 710 S.W. Second Avenue, Port land, Oregon 9720^. 

An evaluation of 2^ tests used In assessing oral language patterns of 
students who speak two or more languages. It should be a valuable afd 
for use in needs assessment, program planning and operation. Includes 
a discussion of the Issues associated with assessing bilingual profi- 
ciency of students, along with references and a bibliography. 

V 
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United St*tM Commlstlon on Civil Rlghtt. A Better Chance to Learn ; . Bl- 
llngual-Blcultural Education . Washington, F.C.; United States CommlssTon 
on €tvll Rights Clearinghouse Publication No, 51, 1975. 

This has a good section on preprograrti student assessment on pages 103- 
119. 

RESOURCE CENTERS 

Title VI I Bl 1 Ingual Resource ' "^eixters 

Listed below are the centers funded under Title VII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. TheV are of three types; Resouj-ce, 
Materials Development and DUseml nat Ion/Assessment. 

Resource 

Berkeley Resource Center, |i»l^ Walnut Street, Berkeley, CA 9^709 

Bl 1 Ingual/Blcultural Resource Center, 0 Box 3A10 USL, Lafayette, 
LA 11201 

Bilingual Education Resource Center, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, NM 87131 

Bilingual Education Service tCenter, 500 South Dwyer Avenue, 
Arlington Heights, IL 6OOO6 

Multilingual/Multicultural Resource S Training Center for New 
England, 455 Wlckenden Street, Providence, Rl 02903 

Regional Cross-Cul tural Training & Resource Center, N.Y.C. Board of 
Education, Office of Bilingual Education, 1 10 Livingston Street, 
Room 22k, Brooklyn, NY 11201 

San Diego Resource Center, San Diego State University, Institute 
. for Cultural Pluralism, San Diego, CA 92102. 

Materials Development 

Asian American Bilingual Center, 2168 Shattuck, Berkeley, CA 9^705 

Bilingual Materials Development Center, Camp Bowie (6800), Ft. 
Worth, TX 76107 

California State Polytechnic Multilingual/Multicultural Develop- 
ment Center, University of Pomona, -^380) W. Tempje Avenue, Pomona, 

Midwest Materials Development Center, Forest Home Avenue School, 
I5I6 West Forest Home Avenue, Milwaukee, Wl 53204 

National Materials Development Center, I58 South River Road. Bedford. 
NH. 03102 f . 



. t ■ 

lliltlv* Am*r!c«n Materials Development Center, Box 2^8, Reoiah, NM 

^ . . . 

Mw>thea$t Center for Curriculum Development. N.Y.C. Board of Edii*- 
cetion, XpmmunltV S.D. #7» 778 Forest Avenue, Bronx, NY 10^56 

Senta Criil BIT Ingual Materials Development Center, P 0 Box 601, 
University of Arizona,' Tucson, AZ 8^721 

Spanish Curricula Development Center, 7100 N.W. 17th Avenue, Miami, 
FL 331^7 

Dl ssemlnat Ion/Assessment 

Bilingual Materials Dissemination Assessment Center at Fall River, 
383 High Street, Fall River, MA 02720 

Dissemination/Assessment Center for Bilingual Education, 650A 
Tracor Lane, Austin, TX 78721 

Type -B General Assistance Centers ("Lau Centers") 

These Centers are funded under Title IV of the ClvM Rights Act. Their 
primary functlon'ls that of helping school districts not In compliance 
with the recent ^'Lau vs. Nichols" Supreme Court Decision to set up 
appropriate bl I Ingual/blcul tural education programs. 

Centers 

Bilingual Education Program, Berkeley Unified Schooi District, 
li»|i» Walnut Streetj Berkeley, CA 9'*709 

Bilingual General Assistance Center, Box II, Institute for Urban 
and Minority Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, NY 10027 

Coalition of Indian Controlled School Boards, Inc., Suite 8l 1 
Lincoln, Denver, CO 80203 

Florida School Desegregation Center, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Miami, P 0 Box 8065, Coral Gables, FL 3312'* 

Interculti/ral Developm<«ht Research Association, 1 U Glenvlew Drive 
West, Suite Il8, San Antonio, TX 78227 

Institute for Cultural Pluralism, San Diego State University, San 
Diego, CA 92182 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, Lindsay Building, 710. SW, 
Second Avenue, Portland, OR 9720*4 

School of Education, Chicago State Unl vers I ty, 95th Street at King 
Drive, Chicago, IL 60628 

National Institute for Multicultural Education, P.O. Box 6801, 
Albuquerque, NM 87107. 
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3, BILIMGUAL EDUCATION: SPECIFIC PROGRAMS AND CURRICULUM MODELS 

Baratz, Joan C. and Janice C. Redlsh. "Development of Bi I Ingual/Blcul tural 
' - Education Models." Washington, ,D.C. : Education Study Center, 1973, 

This report Includes chapters on the goals of bilingual education, the 
development of theoretical models for bl 1 InguaKeducat Ion, and the 
realization of concreteeducatlonal models. Other subjects discussed 
Include methodology, testing and measurement and teacher training.. 

, Bell, Paul. "The Bilingual School." In J. Allen FIgurel (ed.), Reading 
and Inquiry : Proceedings of the Internat tohal Reading Association , 10. 
Newark, Del.: International Reading Association, 1965. 

Describes the origin, organization,' and Implementation of a blllngu^I- 
blcultural curriculum for a public school In Miami, Florida, fioals for 
the program, community planning, staff organization, and curriculum 
development are lucidly presented. 

BernaU Ernest M. , Jr. "Models of Bilingual Education, Grades K-3, for a 
Planned Variation Study." Arlington, Ma.: ERIC, April ig^ii. (ED 097 157). 

The article presents four different theoretical ^nd methodological 
approaches to bilingual education. The Models are: the Behavlorlst 
Model, the Immersion Model, and Eclectic Model, .and a Child-Centered 
Model. 

Campeau, Pe^gy and others. "The Identification and Description of Ex,em- 
plary Bilingual Education Programs." Palo Alto, Calif.: American Insti- 
tutes for Research, 1975- 

Report of a study undertaken for the U.S. Office of Education. Dis- 
cussion Includes methodology and conclusion's of study as well as 
detg^i led program descriptions. 

Cohen, Andrew. "Bilingual Schooling and Spanish Language Maintenance: Ap 
Experimental Analysis." The Bilingual Review 2tU2.3-l2 (1975). 

A description of the Redwood C I ty /Bl I Ingual Education Project which 
alms to maintain a minority groups's language and culture. Their 
longitudinal study shows that Mexican American students in the bilin- 
gual program were using Spanish more after several years than compar- 
able children schooled conventionally. % 

/Gaarder, Bruce A. "Organization of the Bilingual School." Journal of 
Social Issues 23:2. 1 10-120 (1967). 

Presents one ofs^^^most well developed conceptualizations of the nature 
of bilingual educam)Vaval lable. Complex models of "one-way" schools 
(one group learning In two languages) and "two-way" schools (two groups 
each learning In Its own and the other's language) are juxtaposed In 
terms of such dimensions as: mother tongue added or second language 
added to the curriculum; segregated claj^es or mixed classes; equal 
or unequal time and treatment, ^tc. 



Jenkins, Mary. Blllngudl Education In New York Cfty. Brooklyo, N.Y.; 
Office of Bilingual Education, Hevi York City Board of Education, 1971. 

This'report Is divided Intoel^ht sections. Among them are 1) Bilin- 
gual Education A Historical Pertpeetlve; 2) The PMerto Rlc<in Child 
In the New York City School System; 3) Bilingual Education In the New 
York City School System; 4) Funding for Blllrigual Programs; 5) Ration- 
.. ale for Bilingual Education. 

John, Vera and Vivian Hornisr. Early C hildhood Bilingual Education . New 
York: ^k>dern Language Association, 1971. 

Included In this work are comments concerning various bilingual pro- 
grams around the country. The work at Rough Ro<;k and Coral Way Is 
discussed, as Is bilingual Ism In New York City. The Importance of 
combining blcultural education with language study Is emphastied^ 

Lambert, Wallace and Richard Tucker. Bilingual ^ Education of Children ; the 
St . Lambert Experiment . Rowley, Mass.: Newbury House, 1972. 

^ A very thorough longitudinal study of a bilingual program*, covering 
seven years of Canadian children .(K-6) in a French-English setting. 
Gives detailed explanations of how the program wds Initiated, parental 
support, the organization of the program, and teacher competencies. 
Also given is detailed descrlptl9n of research design using bo^h pilot 
groups and control groups. 

•\ •• " •* 

Mackey, W. F. Bilingual Education In a B I national School; A Study ot 
Equal Language Malntenanqe Through Free Alternation . Rowley, Mass.; 
Newbury House, 1972- 

A case study pf the JFK School In Berljn. In discussing factors that 
promote bilingual Ism in a school, the author examines the make-up of the 
population, teaching staff, selection and special characteristics of 
teachers. Of special Interest Is the author's often cited "Typology 
of Bilingual Education." 

Macnamara, John. Bilingual Ism and Primary Educations A Study of Irish 
Experience . Edinburgh; Edinburgh University Press, 19?6. 

The best single study of bilingual Ism In one country, especially from 
the standpoint of how nation-wide programs in bilingual education can 
be managed, or mismanaged. 

Discusses t&e often disappointing efforts of the Republic of Ireland 
to create a school population fluent In GaeUc eifi well as In English. 

Zlntz, Miles V. "What Classroom Teachers Should Know about Bilingual Edu- 
cation." Albuquerque, N.M. ; University of New Mexico, I969. (ERIC ED 028 
^27). 

This repprt ?s divided Into the foUowlhg chapters: 1) Cross-Cul tural 
Education; 2) Problems In SecoiSd Language Learning; 3) Classroom Method- 
ologies; h) Special Aspects of Vocabulary; and 5) The Bilingual School- 



Zlrk«1, Perry A. "BlUngual Education Programs at the Elementary School 
level: Their Identification and Evaluation." The Bilingual Review 
2; Ui. 13-21 (1975). ^ 

This study assesses the relative effectiveness of various experimental 
models of bilingual education with respect to selected pupil and parent 
outcomes. The study shows that bilingual Instructors can be an effect- 
ive means of Improving the educational opportunities of limited English 
speaking students In the primary grades. Author also stresses the need 
to achieve sol Id comml tment., continuity, and coordination on -ithe part 
of both school and community If significant status Is to be a/corded 
the native language. \^ 



k. ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 



Dixon, Robert J. Practical GulSe to the Teaching of Epgl Ish as^ a Foreign 
Language . New York, N.Y.: Regents Publ Ishing Company. 

Describes practical approaches to teaching grammar, conversat Ion ,t 
reading vocabulary , .and pronunciation. All the models and examples 
are Illustrated by drawings and can be followed exactly or modified 
according to the needs of the Individual teacher. 

PInocchlaro, Mary. English as a Second Language : From Theory to Practice . 
New York: Regents, I97A. ' . '. 

Newly revised practical guide to curriculum planning, le$son planning, 
adaptation of materials and language testing. Discusses specific 
techniques for teaching pronunciation, grammar, reading and writing. 
Appendix contains useful definitions, an extensive bibliography. 

Harris, David P. Testing Enql Ish as a Second language . New York: , McGraw- 
Hill, 1969. 151 pp. . 

Explains clearly the. rat lonaTe for" testing,' as well as Explaining how , 
to construct tests, administer them, , and Interpret, them. Focuses 
primarily on the teaching of English as- a seconci language: testing 
grammar, vocabulary, reading comprehens ion, writ lng> and speaking. 
Shows how to compute means, medians, standard 'deviations, test reli- 
ability, etc., and discusses w^ys In which the teacher''c'an effectively 
Interpret these figures. , . 

Marckwardt, Maybelle D. A Selected 1,1 st of Instructional Materials for 
English as a Second Language ; Elenientary School . Arl I ng tort', VlrolnTaT 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and LIhgulstlcst , Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics. Series on Languages, and Linguistics 19. 

A five page bl bl logr^apljy brief ly annotated.' ^ 

Marckwardt, Maybe 11-e D. Selected List of instructional Mfttenlals for 
Engl Ish is a Second Language : Secondary Level . Arl Ington, Va: . ERI^'^ 
Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics: Center for Applied Linguis- 
tics. Series on Languages and* Linguist I cs 20. 



N«w York State Department of Educ#tton. Self-tnatructlonal Course In 
teaching EnflUsh as a Second Language . Albany, New York. . ^ 

The Course consists of five unit texts together with workbooks, tapes, 
'and an Introductory study guide. The units cover the nature of lan- 
^: guage, methods |n learning and teaching English as a Second Language, 
oral communication skills, the English sound system, and language and 
Its cultural context. The course Is intended for ESL teachers on all 
levels and teachers who have non-English dominant students In their 
classes. 

The Nevada Department of Education offv» one unit of recertlf Icatlon 
credit for taking this course.'i\For Information contact the Language 

Consultant at the Nevada Department of Education. 

' * . , - . ■ • ■ 

Robson, Barbara and Kent Sutherland. ) A Sel»<rted Annotated Bibliography . 
f on Teaching English to Speakers of Vietnamese . Arlington, Virginia: 
Center for App I led "Linguistics, 1975 

A 30D-ltem bibliography covering bvic texts, audiovisual aids, liter- 
acy materials, testing matterlal.s, cross-cultural references, etc., for 
. both children and adults. The Items can be helpful In teaching English 
to any non-natl ve-^speaker, regardless of primary language. This has 
been supplemented by another publication of the Q^ntrfH^ for Applied Lin- 
guist I c s , Selected Annota^^ 

Speakers of Vietnamese and Cambodia n; A Supplement . 

Savllle-Trolke, Muriel. Foundations for Teaching English as a Second Lan- 
guage . Englewood Cliffs, N.J.I Prent4ce--Ha4l , 197?^ 

A new discussion of the linguistic, psychological and cultural aspects 
of teaching English as a second language. Of special use to the teacher 
with no speclil training In ESL are chapters on survival skills for 
teachers and students, the role of ESL In bilingual education, strate- 
gics for Instruction, and preparation for teaching. This new book 
stresses how Instruction In English should relate to the acadeiiilc sub- 
ject areas. 



TESOL (Teachers of English to Speakers of Oth^r Languages) Is a^^inatlonal 
organization which publishes a magazine yid newsletter on the field of ' 
ESL and Bl I Ingual -Blcul tural Education. Both of these publ l^at l.dns ■ cortt'af n . 
articles of Interest to teachers of 1 Iml ted-Engl I sh-sp'eaklng students. Both 
are Include'd for the cost of yearly membe'rshlp, $14100. For ^urthel" Informa 
tlon write to TESOL, kSS Neyada Building, Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C. ' 20057. ' « _ 

Washoe ^County School District. A Guide for Teaching English as a Second 
Language Jji the Secondary ^chools . English as. a Second Language ; Cur- . 
ricultim Guide for Elementary Schbols . Engl Ish as a Second Language ; Cu£- 
rlculum Guld* for' Mlddle Schools. ^ ^ 

— ' — — ' . 

• Detailed outlines with specific examples pf a curriculum lij effect In 
Washoe Cpunty, Nevada, for -grades K'-I2 for student^ from various Jan- 

• gtiage and cu.l t^ire .bac^cgro'unds. Includes list Of al.l texts used In the 
/' prograln. \ „ r ' ; " ' - . 



COHCLVSIOH 



The State Department of Education has prepared thfj document to acquaint 
Nevada's school districts, their administrative and , Instructional personnel, 
with essential Information In three basic areas concerning the education of 
non-EngUjh or 1 Iml ted-Engl lnh-speakf ng students: 

The nature, scope and sources of the schools' obligation to provide these 
/ Students with equal access to quality education (Part. One: The Mandate); 

b) An overview of Instructional programs and their characteristics which 
would fulfill . the schools' obligation to provide these students with 
equal access to quality education (Part Two: Educational Programs That 
Fulfill the Mandate); and 

c) Suggested guIdeUnes for planning and Implementing such Instructional 
jirograms (Part Three:. Initiating Programs That Fulfill the Mandate). 

y^tU this essential Information, a school district wl thout special Instrqc- 
tlonal programs for limited-English-speaking students has solind guidelines 
for planning, fnftlatlng and evaluating such programs. And a school district 
with special Instructional programs has a set of guidelines against which It 
can measuiie Its own programs. 



APPENDIX A 



' TEXT OF 
tAU V. NICHOLS 



LAU at V. NICHOLS et m] . 



CERTIORARI TO THE UMITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR 

THE NINTH CIRCUIT 



No. 72-toO. Argued December 10, l973-**^DecIded January 2), 197A 

The failure of the San Francisco school system to provide English language in- 
struction to approximately |,»800 students of Chinese ancestry who do not speak 
English, or to provide them with other adequate instructional procedures, denies 
them a meaningful opportunity to participate in the publ ic educational program 
and thus violates I 601 of the Civil Rights Act of 196^, which biins discrlmi^ 
nation based *^on the ground of race, color, or national Origin^** In **any program 
or activity receiving Federal financial .assistance,'* and the implementing regu-* 
lations of the Departmnt-of Health, Education, and Welfare. Pp. 565**S69. 
483 F. 2d 79 if reversed and remanded. 

Douglas, J., delivered the opinion qf the Court, In which Brennan, Maf shall,' 
Powell, and Rehnqulst, JJ., joined. Stewart, J., filed an opinion concurring 
in the result. In which Burger ,^C. J., and Blacionun, J., Joined, post> p. 569. 
White, J., concurred in the result « Blackmun^ J., filed an opinion concurring 
in the result, in which Burger, C. J., Joined, post, p. 571* 

Edward li% $|b»Inman argued the cause for petitioners. With htm on l^e briefs 
were Kenhelrf Hecht and David C. Moon. 

Thomas M: O'Connor argued the cause for respondents. With him on the brief were 
George E. Krueger and Burk E: D^lventhal. « 

Assistant Attorney General Pottinger argued the *cause for the United ^States as 
amicus curiae urging reversal. With him on the brie^were Sojlcitpr General 
Bork, Deputy Solicitor General Waljace, Hark L. Evatf^^ and Brian K. Lalidsberg. 

Hr« Justice Douglas del ivere^- the opinion of the Court* v 

Th« San Francisco, California, school system was integrated In 1971 as a result 
of a federal court decree, 339 F' Supp. 1315* See Lee v. Johnsot), kOk U.S. 1215. 
The District Court found that there are 2,856 students of Chinese ancestry in the 
school system \«ho do not spealc English. Of those who have that language de- ' 
ficiency, about 1 ^000 are given siTppiementai courses in the Engl ish^ languajge. . 
About 1,800, however, do not receive that instrwion. r . 





This class suit brought by non-EngI I sh-^speaklng cYilnese students against officials 
responsible for the operation of the San Francisco Unified School District seeks 
relief against the unequal f^ducatlonal opportunities^ which are alleged to vlo^ 
lat«» intflir >dl l.a» thfe Fourteenth Amendment. Nonspecific remedy Is urged upon us. 
Teach I ng Engl I'sh to the students ofv^Chlnese ancestry who do not speak the language 
Is one choice- Giving- lnst;^ructlons\ to this group ^n Chinese Is another. There 
may be others. Petitioners ask only that the Bo^trd' of Education be directed to- 
apply its expertise to the pr*fcblem,and reel 1 fy 'the 's I tuat Ion . 

The District CQurt denied relief. The Court of Appeals affirmed, holding ^tha^ 
there w^s no violation of the Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Ameqd- ^ 
men t or* of § 601 of the Civil Rights Act of 196A, 78 Stat. 2^2, 42 U. S. C. § ' 
2000d, which excludes from participation in federal financial assistance, 
recipients of aid which discriminate against racial groups, 483 F. 2,d 791- One 
judge dissented. A hearing en banc was denied, two judges dissenting. Id., at 
805 . 

We "granted the petition for certiorari because of the pubVJc importance of the 
question presented, Al2 U. S. 938. 

The'Court of Appeals reasoned that '"(ej^very student brings to the starting line 
of his educational ca reer d I f ferent advantages and disadvantages caused in par,t 
by social, economic and cultural background, created and continued comp'letely 
apart from any contribution Uy the school system," 483 F. 2d, at 797-' Yet In 
our view tKe case may not be so easily decided. This is- a public schobl system 
of California and I 71 of the California Education Code states that "English 
shall be the basic language of Instruction In all schools." That section per- 
mits a school district to determine "when and under what c I rcumstances I n- 
structlon may be given bl 1 Ingual ly." Th^t section a^lso states as "the policy 
of the state" to insure "the mastery of Engljsh by all pupils In the schools." 
And bilingual Instruction Is authorized "to the extent that It does not Inter- 
fere with the systematic, sequential, and regular Instruct^n of all pupils In 
the 'English language." 

Moreover, S 8573 of the Education Code provides that no pupU shall receive a 
diploma of graduation from grade 12 who has not met the standards of proficiency 
In "English," as well as other prescribed subjects. Moreover, by | 12101 of the 
Education Code children between the ages of six and 16 years are (with ex- 
ceptions not material here) "subject to compulsory full-time education." (Supp. 
19730 

Under these state- Imposed standards there Is no equality of treatment merely by 
providing istudents with the same* fad 1 1 1 les, textbooks, teachers, and curriculum; 
for students who do not understand English are effectively foreclosed from any 
meaningful education. , 

Basic English skills art at the'^ry core of\what thise public shcools teach, 
imposition of a requl^rement that, before a^plld can effectively part Iclpate in 
Xhe educational program, he must a lj:eady, haye acquired those basic skills is to 
make a mockery of public education^ We knoW that those who do not understand 
English are certain to find their classroom/experiences wholly^ In^iomprehens l ble 
a*nd In no way meaningful. ^ . 

» * 
We do not reach the Equal Protection Clause argument wh I ch^ has been advanced but 
rely solely on % 60l of the Civil Rights Att of 1964, ^42 ul S. C. § 2000d to 
reverse thet Court of Appeals. 



That section bans dlscrlraTnatlon based |*on the ground of race,-coTor, or nation- 
al or Igin J* Jn "any program or act ivj ty receiving Federal financial assistance,** 
The srchool district Jtivotved In tM-ls 1 1 1 Igat Ion receives large amounts of federal 
flnanc^l assistance. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW), 
which has authority to promU legate" regulations prohibiting discrimination In 
federally assisted school sy.st«ms>^2 U. S. ^CV I 2000d-4 , In I968 Issued one 
guideline that '^(sjchool syst-ws aire respons ible fo^ gssuring that students of a 
_^parttcular race, color, or national or igin ar*' not detfled the opportunl ty to 
obtain the education generally obtained by other students in the system,'* 33 
Fed, Reg, ^956, In- 19^0 HEW made the guidelines more specific, requiring school 
districts thj^.t were federally fonded ''to- rectify the language deficiency In order 
to open**?the Instruction to students who t>ad "linguistic deficiencies," 35 Fed, 
Reg- 11595. ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

By 5 602 of the Act HEW Is author Ized t(^ IssVie rules, regulations, and orders to 
make sure that recipients of federal aid under I ts Jurl sdlct Ion conduct any 
.federally financed projects consistently with § 601,^ HEW' s regul a t Ions , <*5 CFR 
§ 80.3 (b)(1), specify that the reclplentsr may not: 

"(ll) Provide any service, financial aid, or other benefit to an 
. ' Individual which Is different, or Is provided In a different 
manner, from that provided to others under the program; 

"(Iv) Restrict an lnd.l\^lSuaj In any way In the enjoyment of any 
advantage or pr I v I lege enjoyed by others receiving any service, 
financial aid, or other benefit under the program." 

Discrimination among Students on account of r^ce or national arigln that is pro- 
hibited includes "cfiscr iminat ion. . . In the ayailability or use of any academic... 
or other facilities of the grantee or other recipient." Id., § 80.5 (b) . 

Discrimination is barred vyhieh has that effect even though no purposeful design 
is present: a recipient "may not . . . ut i1 i ie crlteriaor methods of administration 
which have the effect of subjecting individuals to discrimination" or have "the 
«Ffect of defeating or substantially Impairing accomplishment of the objectives 
of the program as respect Individuals of a particular race, color, or national 
origin." Id., S 80.3 ^'^(2) ; 

It Seems obvious that the Chinese-speaking minority receives fewer benefits than 
the English-speaking majority from respondents' school systeivi which denies them 
a meaningful opportunity to participate In the educational program--all earmarks 
of the discrimination banned by ttie regulations. In 1970 HEW Issued clarifying 
guidelines. 35 Fed. Reg. 11595, .which Include the fpllowlng: 

"Where Inability to speak and Wdpf'stand the English language excludes national 
orlgln-mlnorjty groyp chU drerr' froTri effect,! vi part4c I p^t Ion in the educat lona I 
program offered by a school 'district, the district must, take affirmative steps 
to rectify tf^e language, deficiency In order to open I tjs , Instructional program to 
these students J*^ " ' 

■ ■■ ., • . " 

"Any abijlty grouping or tracking system employed by the ^chobl system to deal 
with the special language skill needs of national or igln-mlnor-Lt^^group children 
mifst be designed to meet such language skill needs as soon as possibly and must 
not operate as an edup<ruonal deadend or permanent track." 
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Responddht $chooI district contractually agreed to **comply with title VI of the 
CtVll Rights Act of ISS'** • .and all requirements imposed by or pursuant to the 
Regulation'' of HEW (A5 CFR pt. 80) which are ''issued pursuant to that title..." 
and also Immediately to "take any measures necessary to effectuate this agree- 
ment. The Federal Government has powi;r to fix the terms on which Its nyonty 
allotmants to the^'States shall be disbursed. Oklahoipa v, CSC, 330 U. S. 127, 
U2-1^3. Whatever may be the limits of that power, Steward Machine Co. v. 
DaviSi 301 U. S. ^'♦B, 590 et seq., they have not been reached here. Senator 
Humphrey, during the floor debates on the Civil Rights Act of ]3(>h, said: 

"Simple justice requires that public funds, to which all taxpayers of all races 
contribute, not be spent in any fashion which encourages, entrenches, subsidizes 
or resul ts In racial d i sc r imi nat ion . " 

We accordingly reverse the judgment of the Court of Appeals and remand the case 
for tVie fashioning of appropriate relief. 

Reversed and remanded. 

Mr. Justice White concur's in the result. 

Mr. Justice Stewart, with whom The Chief Justice and Mr, Justice Blackmun join, 
concurring In the result. ^ 

It is uncontested that more than 2,800 school children of Chinese ancestry 
attend school in the San Francisco Unified School Oi strict system even though 
they do not speak, understand, read, or write the English language, and that as 
to some 1,800 of these pupils the rej^xwdent school authorities have taken no ^ 
significan.t steps to deal with this language deficiency. The petitioners do not 
contend, however, that the respondents have affirmatively or Intentionally con- 
tributed to this inadequacy, but only that thriy have failed to act In the face 
of Changing social and linguistic patterns^ Because of this laissez-faire atti- 
tude on the part of the school administrators,. It is not ent I rel,y clear that § 
601 of the Civil Rights Act of 196^*, ^2 U. S. C. § 2000d, standing alone, would 
render illegal the expenditure of federal funds on these schools. For that 
section provides that '"fnlo person in the United States shall, oj^ the ground of 
^race, color, or national origin, be excluded from participation In, be denied 
tl^e benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any program or activity 
rece I v4 ng Fede ral financial, assls tance . '* 

,dn the othfer hand, the Interpretive guidelines published by the Office for Civil 
Rlght^s of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare In 1970, 35 Fed. Reg. 
1 1 595i" clj?arly indicate that affirmative efforts to give special training for 
non-^Engl I sh^speaklng pupils are required by Tit. VI as a condition to receipt of 
federal aid to public schools: 

'IWhere inability to speak and understand the English language 
excludes national or 1 g Fn-ml nor 1 ty 5iroup children from effective 
* * participation In the educational program offered by a schoo]^^^-^ 
district, the district must take affirmative steps to r^cifTfy 
the language deficiency Mn order to open Its 1 nst^ruCpi^na^ . 
program to these students." 35 'Fed. R^g. 1i 595^;^^ 

The critical qiJestiqn Js, therefore, whether the. regulations ^nd guidelines 



promulgated by HEW go beyond the .author i ty of § 601. Last Term, In Mourning v. 
Family Publications Service, Inc., ^ill U. S. 356, 369, h|»ld that the validity 
of a regulation promulgated linder a generaKauthorlzation provision such as 1 
602 of Tit. VI "will be sustained so long as It Is 'reasonably related to the 
purposes of the enabling legislation.' Thorpe v. Vlouslng Authority of the City 
of Durham, 393 U. S. 268, 280-281 (19^9)." I think the guidelines here fairly 
meet that test, ^k>reover, In assessing the purposes of remedial legislation we 
have fou(jd that departmental^^gulat Ions and '"consistent administrative con- 
struction" are "entitled to great weight." Trafflcante v. Metropolitan Llffe 
Insurance Co., k03 U. S. 205, 210; Griggs v. Duke Power Co., ^»01 U. S. ^^2^1, 
ii33-'»3^; Udall v. Tall fnan y 380 U» $♦ !♦ The Department has reasonnably and con- ■ 
slstently interpreted I 601 to require affirmative remedial efforts^ give 
special attention to linguistically deprived children. ' 

For these reasons I concur In the result reached by the Court. ^ 

Mr. Justice Blackmun, with whom The Chief Justice Joins, concurring in the 
result- 

I join Mr. Justice Stewart's opinion and thus I, too, concur In the result. 
Against the possibility that the Court's Judgment may be Interpreted too 
broadly, I stress the fact that the children with whom we are concerned here 
number about 1,800. This Js a very substantial group that Is being deprlyed 
of any meaningful schooling because they cannot understand the language of 
the classroom^ We may only guess as to why they have had no exposure to 
English In their preschool years. Earlier generations of American ethnic groups 
have overcome the language barrier by earnest parental endeavor or by the hard 
fact of being pushed out of the family or community nest and Into the realities 
of broader experience.. 

I merely wish to make plain that, when. In another case, we are concerned with 
a very few youngsters, or with Just a single child who speaks only German or 
Polish or Spanish or any language other than English, I would not regard today's 
decision, or the separate concurrehce, as consluslve upon the Issue whether the 
statute and the guldel Ine reqql re the funded school district to provide special 
Instruction^ For me, numbers are at the heart of this case and my concurrence 
Is to be understood accord! ngly* 
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APPEMDfX 8 

TEXT OF 
tAU'REMEOIES 



TASK FORCE FINDINGS SPECIFYING REMEDIES 
AVAILABLE FOR ELIMINATING PAST EDUCATIONAL 
PRACTICES RULED UNLAWFUL UNDER LAU V. NICHOLS 

SUMMER 1975 



The immediate implementation of the 
requirements listed within does not 
apply to those school districts 
which have had a substantial number 
of recent school -age Indo-Chinese 
immigrants whose primary or home 
language is other than English in 
the 1975-76 school year. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF STUDENT *S PRIMARY OR HOME LANGUAGE 



The first step to be included in a plen submitted by a district found to be 
in noncompliance with Title VI under Lau is the method by whIcK the district 
will Identify the student's primary of Kiome language. A student's primary 
or home language^ for the purpose of this report, i$ other than English If 
it meets at least one of the following descriptions: 

A. The student's first acquired language is other than English. 

B. The language most often spoken by the student Is other than Engl I sK. 

C. The language most often spoken in the s^tudent's home is other than 
English, regardless of the language spoken by the student. 

These assessments (A-C, above) must be made by persons who can speak and 
understand the necessary language(s). Then the district must assess the 
degree of linguistic function or ability of the student(s) so as to place 
the student (s) In one of the following categories by language. 

A. Monol ingua I speaker of the language other than English (speaks the lan- 
guage other than English exclusively). 

B. Predominantly speaks the language other than English (speaks mostly the 
language other than English, but speaks some English). 

C. Bilingual (speaks both the language other than English and English with 
equal ease). 

« 

D. Predominantly speaks English (speaks mostly English, but some of the 
language other than English). 

E. Monolingual speaker of English (speaks Engl ish exclusively) . 

In the event that the student i s mul t i lingual (is functional in more than two 
languages in addition to English), such assessment must be made in all the 
necessary languages. 

In order to make the aforementioned assessments the di strict must , at a mini- 
mum , determi ne the language most often spoken In the student 's^ V p I^^ .i' regard- 
less of*, the language spoken by tlie student, the language most often spoken 
by the student in the home and the language spoken by the student Jn the 
social setting (by observat Jon) . * 

These assessments must be made of persons who can speak and understand the 
necessary language(s). An example of the latter would be to determine by 
observation the language used by the student to communicate with peers between 
classes or In informal situations. These assessments must cross-validate one 
another (Example: student speaks Spanish at home and Spanish with classmates 
at lunch). Observers must estimate tht frequency of use of each language 
spoken by the student in these situations. 

In the event that the language determi nat ions conf I i ct (Example: student 
speaks Spanish at home, but English with classmates at lunch), an additional 
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method must be employed by the district to make such « determi net ioh 
(Example: the district may wish to employ a test of language dominance as 
a third criterion). In other words, two of the three criteria will cross- 
validate or the majority of criteria will cross-validate (yield the same 
language). 

Due to staff limitations and priorities, we will require a plan under Lau 
during this initial stage of Investigation when the district has ZO or more 
students of the same language group Identified as having a primary or home 
language other than English. However, a district does' have an obligation 
to serve any student whose primary or home language Is other than English. 



IK DIAGNOSTIC/PRESCRIPTIVE APPROACH 



The second part of a plan must describe the diagnostic/prescriptive measures 
to be used to Identify the nature and extent of each student's educational 
needs and then prescribe an educational program utilizing the most effective 
teaching style to satisfy the diagnosed educational needs. The determina- 
tion of which teaching 5tyle(s) are to be used will be based on a careful 
review of both the cognitive and affective domains and should Include an 
assessment of the responsiveness of studer>ts to different types of cognitive 
learning styles and Incentive motivational styles, e.g., competitive v, 
cooperative learning patterns. The diagnostic measures must Include diag- 
noses of problems related to areas or subjects required of other students In 
the school program and prescriptive measures must serve to bring the linguis- 
tically/culturally different student{s) to the educational performance level 
that Is expected by the Local Education Agency (LEA) and State of^ nonmlnor I ty 
students. A program designed for students of limited English-speaking ability 
must not be i»perated In a manner so as to solely satisfy a set of objectives 
divorced or Isorated from those educational objectives established for stu- 
dents In the regular school program. 

III. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM SELECTION 

In the third step the district must Implement the appropriate type(s) of 
educational program(s) listed in thl^s Section (IM^ 1-5), dependent upon the 
degree of linguistic proficiency of the students in question. If none seem 
applicable, check with your Lau coordinator for further action* 

> 

I. In the case of the monolingual speaker of the language other than English 
(speaks the language other than English exclusively): 

A. At the Elementary and Intermediate Levels: 

Any one or combtnatlbn of the following programs Is acceptabje. 
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1. Transitional Bilingual Education Program (TBE) 

2. Bl 1 Ingual/Blcul tural Program 

3. Multilingual/Multicultural Program (see definitions, page 21) 

In the case of a TBE^ the district must provide predictive data which 
show that such student (s) are ready to make the transition Into English 
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and will succeed educationally in content areas and in the educatix)nal 
program(f) in wiilcii he/siie Is to be placed* Tiiis is necessary so the 
district will not prematurely place the I ingui st ical )y/cu) tural ly 
different student who is not ready to participate effectively in an 
English language curriculum in the regular school program (conducted 
exclusively in English). 

Because an ESL program does not consider the affective nor cognitive 
development of students in th^s category and time and maturation 
variables are different here than for students at the secondary level, 
an ESL program is n o t appropriate^ 

B* At the Secondary Level: 

Option 1 - Such students may receive instruction in subject matter 
(Example:^math, science) in the native language(s) and 
receive Engl i sh-as-a-Second Language (ESL) as a class 
component (see definitions, section IX). 

Option 2 - Such students may receive required and elective subject 
matter (Examples: mathi science, industrial arts) in 
the native language(s) and bridge into English while 
combining English with the native language as appropriate 
(learning English as a first language. In a natural set-- 
ting). / 

Option 3 - Such students may receive ESL or High Intensive Language 
Training (HILT), (see def ini t ion, section IX) in English 
* lentil they are fully functional in English (c^n operate 
equally successfully in school in English), then bridge 
into the school program for aM other students* 

A district may wish to utilize a TBE, Bi 1 Ingual/Blcul tural or Multi- 
cultural program in lieu of the three options presented In this 
section (IIKKB.). This ^s permissible. However, If the necessary 
prerequisite skills in the native language(s) have not been taught 
to these students, some form of compensatory education In the native 
language must be provided. 

In any case, students In this category ( I I 1 . 1 . B, ) must receive such 
Instruction in a manner that Is expeditiously carried out so that the 
student in question will be able to participate to the greatest extent 
possible in the regular school program as soon as possible*. At no 
time can a program be selected In this category^ (lll.l.B*) to place 
the students- in situations where the method of Instruction will 
result In a substantial delay in providing these students with the 
necessary English language skills needed by or required of other 
students at the time of graduation. 




NOTE: You will generally find that etudents in this category are. 
recent imtigrante. 



in the case of the predominant speaicer of tiie ianguage otiier tiian Engiisii 
(speal<s mostly tlie ianguage otiier than Engiish, but spelks some Engiish): 
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Any on« or combination of the following program* l» acceptable. 

1. TBE 

2. Bl 1 Ingual/Blcultural Program 

3. Multilingual/Multicultural Program 

In the case of a TBE, the district must provide predlctVve data which 
show that such student (s) are ready to make the transition Into English 
and will educationally succeed in content areas and the educational 
program In which he/she is to be placed. 

Since an ESL program does not consider the affective nor cognitive 
development of the students In this category and the time and maturation 
variables are different here than for atudents at the secondary level, 
an ESL program Is n ot appropriate. 

B. At the Intermediate and High School Levels:- 

The district must provide data relative to the student's academic 
achievement and Identify those students who have been In the school 
system for less than a year. If the student(s) who have been In the 
* ' school system for less than a year are achieving at grade level or 

better, the district Is not required to provide additional edvjcatlonal 
programs. If, however, the students who have been In the schopl sys- 
tem for a year or more are underachieving (not -achieving at grade 
level) (see definitions, page 21)^ the district must submit a plan to 
remedy the situation. This may Include smaller class size, enrichment 
materials, etc. In either this case or the case of students who are 
* underachieving and have been In the school system for less than a 
year, the remedy must Include any one or combination of the following: 
(1) an ESL, (2) a TBE, (3)' a Bl 1 Ingual/Blcul tural Program, (4) a 
Multilingual/Multicultural Program. But such students may not be 
placed In situations where all Instruction Is conducted In the native 
language as may be prescribed for thie monolingual speaker of a Ian-* 
/ guage other than English, If th^ necessary prerequisite Skills In the 
/ native language have not been taught. In this case, some form of 
I compensatory education In the native language must be provided. 

I note : You Ml generally find that students in this category are not 
I T recent inmigrants. 

In the case of the bilingual speaker (speaks both the language other than 
^English and English with equal ease) the district must provide data rela- 
/tlve to the student(s) academic achievement. 

' In this case the treatment Is the same at the elementary. Intermediate, 
and secondary levels and differs only In terms of underach levers and 
those students achieving at grade level or better. 
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A, For the students In this category who are underachieving, treatment 
corresponds to the regular prografn requirements for all racially/ 
ethnic#lly Identifiable classes or tracics composed of students who 
are underachieving, regardless of thefi: language background. 

8. For the students in this category who are achieving at grade level 
or better/ the district Is 'not required to provide additional 
educatiohal programs. 

* . 

'i. In the case qf the predonj^inant spealcer of EngUsh (spealts riKtstly Engl ish, 
but some of a language other than English), treatment for these students 
is the same as III, 3 above. 

5. In the case of tl^ monolingual spealcer of English (speaks English 
exclusively), treat the s^me as III, 3 above.' 

NOTE : ESL ie a neoeaBcay oontponent of .all the aforemritioned pi>ogi*am8* 
Howaver, an ESI, px*ogram may not be euffioient ae the only progixcm 
operated by a dietjyiot to veepond to the educational neeae of all 
the typee of etudente deeoribed in thie document* 

REQUIRED AND ELECTIVE COURSES . ' 

In the fourth step of such plan the district must^ jshow that the required and 
elective courses are not designed to have a discriminatory .effect: 

A. Requ i red^ courses. Required cou (example: Amerf-can History) must 
not be designed to exclude pertinent minority developments which have 
contrjbuted to or influenced such subjects. 

B. Elective Courses and Co-curr Icular Activities* Where a district has 

been found out of compliance and operates* racfal ly/ethnlcal ly Identifiable 
elective courses or co-currlcular activities^ the plan must address this 
area by either educationally justifying the racial /ethnic Ident I f labl 1 1 ty 
of these courses or activities^ eliminating them, or guaranteeing that 
these courses or co-curr fcular act l vl t le^ wl 1 1 not remain rafcUlly/ 
ethnical ly Identifiable. 




Schools must develop strong incentives and encouragerpent for minority ^ 
students to enroll In electlves where minorities have not tfadl tlpniilly 
enrolled. In this regard, counselors, principals and teachers have had ' 
^a most Important role. Title IV compliance questions are raised by any 
analysis of counseling practices which Indicates that mlnorl ties are 
being advised In a manner which results In their being disproportionately 
channeled Into certain subject areas or courses. The school district 
must see that all of its students are encouraged to fully participate 
and take advantage of all educational benefits. 

Close monitoring Is necessary to evaluate to what degree%mlnorl t les are 
in essence being discouraged from taking certain electlves and encouraged 
to take other elective courses and insist that to-ellmlnate discrimination 
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•nd to provide oqu*! ftduc«tioK«) opportunt tUs » dlttrictsmust t«k4 
' «ff lr«jitlvi^ dutlei to see thet minority ttudiints are not excluded from 
my el«ctlve^9ourset and over included In others. 

Ail newly eitabl i shed iiectlve courses cannot be des'lgned td have a 
discriminatory effect. This means that a district cannot, fOii exaJnple, 
Initiate a coufse In Spanfsh literature designed exclusively for 
Spanish^ speaking student* so that enrollment In that subject Is designed 
to result In the exclusion of students whose hatlve langviage is English 
but who could equally benefit fifom such a course and/or be deslgnti^d to 
resylt In the removal of the minority students In que^st Ion from a 
geit^ral literature course which should be designed to be relevant for 
all the students served by. the district. 

- * - ... ' . • •• 

INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL R£QU I REGENTS (see definitions, section IX) 

Instructional personnel teaching the students Ih question must be 

1 ihgulstlcal ly/cujtural ly familiar with the background, of the students td 

be- affected. ' • - ^ 

The student/teacher ratio for such programs should equal or be less than 
(fewdr stijdonts per teacher) the student/ teacher ratio for the district. 
Hciwever, we will not require corrective action by. the district If the 
number t>f students In such program$ are' no more than five greater per 
teacher tijan the 'student/teacher ratio for this district. \ * 

If Instructional staff Is inadequate to implement program requirements, 
Inserv Ice training, directly re l^i ted to Improving student performance Is 
acceptable as an immediate and temporary response. Plans for providing 
this training must include at least the following: 

r. Objectives of training (must be directly related to ultimately Improving 
^tudent performance). . .r 

2. Methods by which the object ive(s) wl 1 1 be aq^hleved. 

3. Method for selection of teachers to receive training. 

k. Names of personnel doing the training and location of, training. 

5. Content of training. . 

6. Evaluation design of training and- performance criteria for Individuals 
receiving the training. » ' 

■* 

7. Proposed timetables, 

Th|.s temporary Inservlce training .must continue until itaff performance 
criteria has been met. ' 

Another temporary alternatlye i> ut 1 1 Iz I ng para professional "pei;sons with 
the necessfiry language (s)*^nd culturaj background.(s) . Specific instructional 
roles of su.cJj persort»?el must b»_ Lpcluded in the plan. Such plan must sbow 
that this parsonftii^l^vwin aici .tirteachlng and not be restricted to those' 

• . - _■'...* 



areas unre.latt^' to the teaching prQoass (checking roll, Issuing tardy 
' cards.^ etc.) y 

In addition, the district mu^ irfclude » plan for securing the number of 
qualified teachers necess^fy to fully implement the -instruct ional program. 
' Development and training of para professionals may be an Important source' 
for the development of bl 1 Ingual/blcul tura> teachers, r 

VI. RACIAL/ETHNIC ISOLATION AND/OR IDENTI F I ABILITY OF SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 

A. Racially/Ethnically I sol a ted and/or Identifiable Schools - It Is not 
educationally neifessary nor legally permlssabie to create racially/ 
ethnically Identifiable schools In order to respond to student language 
characteristics as specified In the programs described herjBln. 

B. Racially/Ethnically Isolated and/or Identifiable Classes - The Imple- 
mejntattorv of the aforeAwntloned educa<<Fiona1 mddels do not Justify the 

•-existence of racial ly/ethn leal ly isolated or Identifiable classes, per 
se. Since there \% no conflict in this area as related to the appllca- 
^ tlon of the Emergency School Aid Ac<^ (ESAA) and existing Title yi regu- 
lations, standard application of those regulations Is effective'. 
» * 

VII. NOTIFICATION TO PARENTS OF S/UDBNTS WHOSE PRIMARY OR HOME LANGUAGE IS OTHER 
THAN ENGLISH 

A. , School /districts have the responsibility to effectively notify the 
p^rients otVthe students ide^ntifled as having a prinWiry or home lan- 
guage other than English of all school activities or notices which ar^e 

X called to the attention of other parents. Such notice, in order to be 

adequate, must be provided in English and in the necessary language(s) 
comprehensively paralleling the exact content in English. Be aware 
4;hat a literal trans 1 at lon^ may not be sufficient. 

*. , 

B. The district must Inform all minority and nonmlnorlry parents of all 
^ aspects of the programs designed for students of limited English- 
speaking ability and that these programs constitute an Integral part 

'^f the total school program. 41 

VIII. EVALUATION . 

A "PrcAdyct and Process" evaluation is to be submitted in the pl^. This 
type of evaluation. In addition to stating the "product" (end result), 
must include "process evaluatiof^" (periodic evaluation throughout the 
Implementation state). A" descr Ipt ton of the evaluation design is required.' 
Tim^-lines (target for completion of steps) Is an essential component. 

For the first three years , following the impfementat Ion of a plan, the 
district must jsubmit to the OCR Regional . Of flee at the close of sixty 
days after school starts, a "progress report" which will show the steps 
which have been -completed. For those steps which have not been completed, 
a narrative from the district is necessary to explain why the targeted com- 
pletion dates were not met. Another "progress report" Is'also due at the 
closi of 30 days after the Jast day of the Jchool year In question. 
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IX. DEFINITION OF TERMS / 

I. Bl 1 lngu«l/Blcul tural Program 
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A program which ut 1 11 2«5 the student*s rwtive language (example: 
Navajo) and cultural factors in instruction maintaining and further 
developing al 1 the necessary skills in the s^tudent*s native language 
and culture while fntroduclng^ maintaining and developing all the 
necessary skills In the second langM^Q^ ^nd culture (example: English) 
The end result is a student who can function, total ly,- 4n both lan- 
guages and cultures. 

2. Engllsh-as-a-Second Language (ESL) 

A structured language acquisition program designed to teach English 
to students whbs^ native language Is not English. 

3- High Intensive Language Tralnl^ng (^^LT) 

A total Immersion program designed ta teach students a new language. 

Multilingual/Multicultural Program * \. 

A program operated under the same principals as a BI 1 Ingual/BIcul tural 
Program (SJ) except that more than one language and culture^ In addl- 
tion to English language apd culture Is treated. The end result Is a' 
student who can function, totally, In, more than' two languages and 
, * cultures. 

, ' ( 

5. Transitional Bilingual Education Program (TBE) 

A p'rqgram operated in the same manner as a BI 1 Ingual/Bicu-l tural Pro- 
gram, except that once the student Is fully functional in the second 
language (English), further instruction In the native language is no 
longer required. ^ ' 

6. Underach4ev«ment 

Underachlevement Is defined as performance In each subject area (e.g. 
reading^, problem solving) at one or more standard deviations below 
district norms as detem^Ined by some objective measures for non- 
ethnic/ racial minority ««tudents. Mental ability scores cannot be 
iJtnized for determining grade- expectancy. 

' • -J ' ~ . 

7. Instructional Personnel . 



Persons Involved In teaching activities. Such personnel Includes, but 
Is not limited to, certlfletd, credential ) zed teachers, para profes- 
sionals, teacher aides, parents, cownunlty volunteers, yoyth tutors, 
etc. 
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DOMINANCE TESTS 
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ASSESSMENT PROGRAM OF EARLY LEARNING' LEVELS (APELL ) 

E. V. Cochran S J. Shannon 
Edcodyne Corporation 

.Suite 935 - , . • 

I City Boulevard West 
Orange, California 92668 (1969) 

Grade Range: Pre K-1 • 

• • • 

Administer to: Groups 

Time: ^0 minutes (2 sessions) 

Languages: 'English, Spanish 

REMARKS: A non-verbal test for identifying educational deficiencies at early 
childhood levels. The APELL test yields 16 scores: ^ k Pre-Reading 
(visual and audial d I scr Imi nat i"on » letter names and total); Pre** 
Math (attributes, nurfibe^ concepts and facts andtdtal); 7 language 
(nouns , .pronouns , verbs, adjectives, plurals, pre-pos I t Ions and 
total); and 1 Tot^l Score. The Manual gives norms for Total Score 
only > It may be administered In any language. 

Cost:^ $35»00 for teacher's manual, sti^ent's manual and 35 response cards. 

BOEHM TEST OF BASIC CONCEPTS 

A • E . Boehm 

Psychological Corporat l9n 
30A East 45th Street 
New York, New York 10017 (1969) 

Grade Range: K-2 

Administer to:, (individuals or Small Groups 
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Time: 30 minutes 

Languages : Eng I i sh , Span i $h 

REMARKS: This Is a picture test designed to appraise mastery of basic Concepts 
commonly found In early childhood Instructional materials. These 
concepts are essential to understanding oral communications from 
teachers and other children. It Is designed as both a diagnostic andp^ 
remedial or teaching Instrument; the Boehm^ldent I f les the' par t Tcu lar f 
concepts that are unknown to children for Use as the focus of 
Instruction. 

Cost: $6.50 for III recti pns, key and class record form - 20. 
CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT jTESTS 



E. W. TIegs S W. W. Clark 
CTB/McGraw-HI 1 1 
Del Monte Research Pari 
Morfterey, California 939^0 



or 



CTB/McGraw-Hil 1 ^ 
Order Service Center 
Manchester Road 
Manchester, Missouri 63OI I 



1-12 



Grade Range: 
Administer to: Groups 
Time: / 1-3 hours 

Languages : 



Eng 1 i sh 



REMARKS: Designed to measure educational achievement .and provide an Individual 
analysis of a child's learning difficulties, the CAT consists of three 
sections: Reading, Arithmetic and Language. The skills assessed by 
this battery include Reading Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension, 
Arithmetic Fundamentals, and Mechanics of English and Spelling. 



Order form A - Pre- test; or 

^ 

B - Post-test 
Grade: K5-2 
2-^4 

6-9 



CAT-70-H/S-I 
CAT-70-H/S-2 
CAT-70-3 
CAT-70-5 



$11.55 for 35 
11.55 for 35 
1.5. 'io for 35 
15.^0 for 35 
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COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEST (CELT ) 

*D. P. HarHs and L. A. Palmer 
McGraw-HIH Internationa) Book Companry/AS 
1221 Avenue of the. Amer icas 
New York, New York 10020 



Grade Range: 



Administer to: 



Time 



High School ~ Adu) t 

Groups 

2 hou r s 



Language : 



English 



REMARKS: Designed to assess the Ehglish language proficiency of non-native 
speal<ers, the CELT provides a series of easy-to-administer tfests, 
especially appropriate for I ntermed ia ' and advanced high school, 
college and adult English 'as a Second Language courses. The CELT 
con|<lsts of three multiple-choice tests, Listening,. Structure and 
Vod^ulary, which may be used separately or as a complete battery. 

All the CELT tests use a separate answer sheet and a* reusable 
test booklet- 

The listening test measures the ability to comprehend short state- 
qients, quest^ions and dialogues as spoken -by native speakers of 
English; it contains 50 Items and takes about ^0 minutes. The 
structure test ^has a total of 75 Items to be answered in ^5 minutes 
and measures the ability to manipulate the grammatical structures 
occurring Jn spoken English. The vocabulary test^bntains ?5 Items 
and requires 35,minutes tg administer. It assesses the understanding 
of the kinds of 1 ex lea T items which ocTcur in advanced English reading^ 



Co^t; a) LTstenlng test-specimen set 

Complete with tapes 

ft , 

b) Structure specimen 
Structure test, complete 

c) Vocabulary specimen 
^ Vocabulary, complete 

<J) 100 answer sheets 



$3.00 
• 20.00 
'2.50 
10.50 
2.50 
10.50 
.A. 00 
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OIAGNOSTI-C TEST FOR STUDENTS OF ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



A. L. Davis • 

McGraw-Hill International Book Company 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10020 

Grade Range: High School - Adult ^ 

Adniirtister to: Groups ' * 

Time: 60 minutes < 

« 

■ 

Language : Eng 1 i sh 

-REMARKS:. This test is designed to assess knowledge of English structure and,>''* 
idiomatic vot>«bulary through J 50 ^mul t i pi e-cho i ce questions. Th^ test 
can be used to determine whether special instruction Is necessary; to 
place students in classes of cf'ifferent levels of prof ic i ency ; ^or to 
aid in the preparation of lesson plans. The instruction sheet which 
accompanies the test booklets and answer sheets contains a short 
section on scoring and interpretation, v * 

Cost: $3»50 for test booklets and answer sheets. 

ILYIN.OI^AL INTERVIEW ^ 

Donna' II y i n ' , - 

Newbury House Publishers 

68 Middle RoadA * . • . 

Rowiey, Massachusetts OI969 

Grade Range: 7 " Adult * 
Administer to: Individuals 
Time: " . 5"30 minutes 

t 

I 

Language : Engl i sh 



REMARI^S : Designed to test a student's ability to use English orally in re-- 

sponse to hearing it, in a controlled situation. The Interview mdy 
be used to place Incommg students In an appropriate level English 
as a Second Language class; to show achievement gains In a pre/post-- 
test situation; or. to correlate an individual's oral proficiency 
with his performance on fests that require reading or writing ski Ms. 
The Interview consists, of 50 Items, progressing from simpler to more 

^ difficult. Each item Is scored for accuracy of Information and 

accuracy of structure, including word order, verb structure and 
pther structures; pronunc iat ioh and f-luency are not scored. 

Cost: Manual and test book: $1^-50 



Answer pad of 50 sheets: 1.95 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE STRUCTURE TESTS 

D. I ly In and J, Best 
Wewbury Hou-se Publishers 
68 Middle Road 

Rowley, Massachusetts 01969 
i 

Grade Range: 7 ~ Adu]-|: 
Administer to: Individuals 
Time: / 30 minutes ^ 



Language: 



Eng 1 ish 



REMARKS: 6 tests of EngllsVi structure which can be correlated with the llyin 
Interview tests for placement of ^students. Two forms 'each^of Begin- 
* ninq, Intermediate and Advanced tests. 

Cost: Tests - $2.95; 50 Answer Sheets w/Key - $3-95 ' , <i 

INTER-AMERICAN SERIES . . 



H. T. Manuel 

Guidance Testing Associates 
65)6 Shirley Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78752 



Grad^ Range: ^ Pre K- 12 

Administer to: Groups 

Time: 1^-52 minutes 

Language: English, Spanish, French, Italian 

REMARKS: This battery of tests Includes: Tegt of General Ability; Test of 
Reading; Comprehension of Oral Language; Read i ng . and .Number s ; 
Inventory of Interests; the CIA (Cooperative Inter-American) Tests 

^ of GeneraJ Ability; CIA Test of Reading; CIA Language ilsage Test; 

CIA Natural Sciences and CIA Social Studies. The tests are published 
in all four languages and the children can be tested in their native 
language (for francophone b i - 1 i ngua 1 s) . Oral l^nguajjirn*est : Shorts 
' test des igned to estimate the ch i 1 d ' s ab i 1 i ty to^^ntrtaer stand simple 
words or phrases read to him in English. Group-adm I n I stered , it 
takes about 20 minutes. The child marks a picture -in response to 
the expression read by the teacher. 

Cosi:: Contact Guidance Testing Assoc iates for price information. 



< 
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SWCEL TEST OF ORAL ENGLISH PRODUCTION 

( 

Southv^estern Cooperative Educational Laboratory 
229A TrunianYN'.E. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87)08 « 

Available from: ERIC Document" Reproduct Ion Service 

P.O. Box 0 
^ Bethesda, Maryland 2001A 

Ref: EO 0^^2-793 " 



Grade Range: 



Pj^e K-2 



Administered to: Individuals 



Tloie: 10-15 minutes 

Language: English , * • 

REMARKS: Designed to evaluate English as a Second Language programs, this test 
was specifically designed to test children in the primary grades. 
While p^'onunc lat ion an^d vocabulary items are included, the test's 
major emphasis is on grammatical cc^petence^ measured in responses 
elicited in a ''spontaneous'* manner by the administrator* No special 
skills required to administer the test, just the manual and the kit 
of props, p ictures , /etc - The conversation is tape-^recorded and sent 
to the SWCEL where/it is scored by trained individuals. 

Cost: Information not ava i labj e . 

TESTS OF GENERAL ABILITY (TOGA) , 

^ . — . i-.™, 

J. C. Flanagan , ' 

Sc ience Research Associates 
259 East Erie Street 

Chicag^; Illinois 60611 ^ • " 

Krl2' 



Grade Range: 
Administered to: -Groups 
Time: kS minutes 



/ 



Language: 



Eng 1 i sh 



REMARKS: Designed for use in K-'J2, the TOGA provide a non-verbal measure of, 
general Intelligence and basic learning ability.- The scbres 3re 
saCd to reflect ability independent of school -acqu i red skills, and 
' therefore the TOGA aVe particularly useful for stude.nts from 
culturally different backgrounds^ 
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TESTS OF GENERAL ABILITY (TOGA ) (Cont'd.) 



Cost: K-2 pack of 25 answer books' $ 
2-^ pack of 25 answer books: 
^-6 pack of 25 answer* bopks : • 
6-9 pack of 25 answer bogJcs : 
9-12 pack of ^5 answer books 

1 00 answer sheets 

stencils 



6.30 
6.30^ 

8.30^ (reusable) 
8.30 (reusable) 
8.30 (reusable) 
10.50 

■ .67 



ORAL P LACEMENT TE«t AND ORAL PRODUCTION TESTS 

: ^ \ 

Poczik 

Bureau of Basic Continuing Education 

State Education Department 

Albany, New York 1222^ ^ ^ 

^rade Range: 7 Adult / 

If 

Administered to: Individuals 



T Ime : 



Language : 



REMARKS: 



S" 1 0 ml nutes 

'\ 

• •• ^ » 

Eng 1 i sh 

The Oral PlaGe(Tient Test is designed to pla^e students' in one of three 
ESL levels. The test is totally oral, consisting of 15 question- 
cinswer items, and suggested c;fuestions for a brief "free" conversation. 
The measure yields scores for Auditory Comprehension, Oral Production 
aYid Conversation. The Production Tests are based on the Or i en tat ion 
in America Series and may be inMtpropr late if other texts are used, 
these tests are used to evaluate the students' oral achievemen tNwith 
regard t6 curriculum covered. Each test has a question-answer 
section and a free conversation section with an oral rating scale. 
The test format could be adapted to other texts by substituting the 
questions from whichever text Is In use. 



Cost: Free of charge. ' , 
♦ 

BILINGUAL -SYNTAX MEASURE 

M. K. Burt, H.' Dul^y, E. Hernandez 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovlch 
New York, New Yprk 

Grade Range: . Pre K-3 

Admjr^i ster to: Individuals 

Time: ' ' ' 



Language: 



English and Spanish 
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BILINGUAL SYNTAX MEASURE (Cont'd.^ 



^ REMARKS: This test measures the child's structural proficiency in English. It 
can 'also be used for diagnosis and placement. The child response* 
booklets are available In Engl Ish or. Spanish. Specify which edition 
you want. . ' » 

• . • 

Cost: ^Test booklet, 35 response bookl^ets and manual: $^5.00. 
MAT-SEA-CAL ORAL PROFICIENCY TESTS 
J. Mat luck * B. Mace-Matluck 
Grade Range : K-^ ^ / 

Administer to: Groups and Individuals 



Ava i lable from: 
The Center for - 
AppI led L ingul st Ics 
I6l I North Kent Street 
Arl Ington, VI rgjnla 22209 



Time: 



Language : 
REMARKS; 



* 25-^0 minuifes 



English, Cantonese, Mandarl.n, llokano, Spanish and TagaTog 



This test is designed to l) determ\ne the child's ability to under 
stanji^ and produce distinctive character I st ics of spoken Eng'lls^h, 
express known cognitive concepts and to handle learning tasks l.n 
English, and 2) to provide placement and Instructional recpmrn'ttpdat Ions 
with respect to alternate- programs such as specXa.1 English or^bi" t 
' , - lingual education. "The test consists of three parts:' Part I tests • 
Listening Comprehension and I s group-adml n I stered 1^7 I terns) . * Par ts 
^ I L are I nd I v Idua I ly adml n I s tered and test. Sentence Repetition (2^ - ^ 

Items") and Structured Response (28 Items). The teSt uses viSueil ald^ 
as well as tape-recorded stimuli which are not essential to t^e te^t. 
It' can be scored by the administrator. " '. 

Cost: Information not available. - . 



MICHIGAN TEST OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE^ PROF I C I ENC Y 



AvaFlable frorrf: 

Follett's Michigan 6o6)ks|;,ore^ 

322 >3uth St^te Street 

'Ann Arbai^, Michigan i»8l08 



J* Upshur & J. Harris, e t a I 
English language, Institute * 
The Unl verslty of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan ^8108 

' ' - * ~ ■ , ■ ■ ■ 

Grade Range: 9-Adult « 

' > ' ^ ' , ' ^ * ' >. 

Administer to: Groups , . * ^ ' ■ 

Time: 75 minutes \- ■' 

Language: English ^ ' 

♦ »■ • ■ . , ■ ' . • , ' ■ 

REMARKS: This test cor»slsts'of three p&rts:- Grammar., Vocabulary and Reading. , 

Comprehension. It dan be used d lagnost lea 1 ly fpr" placement'or ai- a ' 

^- post-test to see how much the student has learned. TJie test consists 
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MICHIGAN' TEST* OF ENGLISH L ANGUAGE PR OF IM ENCY (Cont ' d . ) 

^ — >■ ■> ' ■ i — ■ — 

100 Items: J^O In the 'grammar section, ^0 In the vocabulary and 
In reacf I ng comprehension. It Is totally non--verbal* Some (3f]the 
gi^mmar *t terns In Form D aqpear stilted, but this fault has been 
CQ\rected In the E Form of the test. * ' 

C6st: $8..00: Vl form:" 20 c6ple$, .100 answer sheets,' 1 manual, L stencil. 

. TEXAS CHILD HIGM^NT PROGRAM TESTS - - . : 

Oral Language Commfttee ' 
Migrant and Preschool Programs 
<TeA4s Education Agericy 
20J East Eleventh Street* * / 

Austln,^ Texas 78701 

Grade Range: K-3 

A^mlnlster^^o: individuals and Small Groups 



s 



Language: 



English-, Spanish, adaptable to others 



i^CMARKS: Th'ls series Is the result of the work of the Texas Education Agency, 
which tried to establish a series of pre-Zpost-tests designed to test 
the communication skills and concept-retention of children from 
linguistically different backgrouhds. The tests ^e easily adminis- 
tered, using reddlly aval lable props, and ask the child to teH a ^ 
story, engage In a conversat Ion ^ etc. Each pre-test Is also 'designed 
. ^ to'^te^t retention of the coprcepts t^igght the ydar before The 
Performance Objectives Mai4Cial Includes a cogent discussion of the 
l:heoretlcal (linguistic, social and ethical ) b^ises of the tests, as 
wfell as' a narrative description of the levels of fluency. The tests 
appear to be feasily adaptable for use with a Variety of students In 

7 a variety of situations. - 



Cost': Tlje test Is belfig deposited Into tl)e ERIC system, henci, only ERIC's 
' reproduction .costs would have to'be paid. 
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su¥'msrnvtrio}4AL course 

IH TEACHING EHGUSH 
AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



\ : ■ ■ . ■ . . - , 

This self-instructional course, developed with a federal grant by thy^New 
York State' Department of Education, consists of five unit t«xts together 
with their accompanying workbooks, tapes, and am Introductory study guide 
which acquaints the reader with the course's objectives and instructs him 
In the use of the cour^^ ma'terials. The course can be completed jjn ten to 
fifteen hours depending upon the background the student brings 60 the*^:ourse 
RoU^hfV, thV time needed to complete the various units of the course can be 
divided ais follows: - \ 





Un 1 1 


1 


"The Nature and Purpose of Language" 


U 


- 2 


hours 




. Unit 


M 


"Approaches to Learning and Teaching 
English as a Second Language" 


2 


- 2i 


hours 




Unit 


iir 


"Teaching Oral Communication Skills" 


3 


- k 


hours 




Unit 


JV 


"The English Sound System: 
Discrimination and Pronunciation" 


2i 




hours 






V 


"Language and Its Cultural Context" 


1 


- 2 


hours 




"V Units 11 


♦ Ml, 


and IV are essential for th^ new teacher of 


ESL 


and 


useful 



•„■ to the «:xperlenced teacher as sources of new Ideas, lnformat^ol;^, and mate- 
*• /-^U fc^self-evaluation and goal formulation.' Units 1 and V are Important 
>n«i»gh.,tQr the new teapher to include them, but the information' Is superfl- 
\:C\a\ enough that the experienced teacher' can by-pass them if time is a 
cf I tlpTl ,,f«c^ in using the^ceurse. . , 

the texts', tj*pes, dfid workbooks are arranged for ease and efficiency. All 
. Otlirectlon5,^^objectlves, and Information ffre presented In sjmple* straight- 
t*^'T^wafd language which does not interfere with the presentation of^lnforma- 
'tton. The presentation of technical Information in simple, non-technical 
language. Is one. of the- major assets of this, series and the main reason. It 
can be completed Ih so little time. - 



ftuc 



The Study Galeae has the itudent learn .by doing as It taki^s htm through a 
.sample text, tape, workbook ^et. i?he ^Ircctlpns are elear and easy to follow. 
* It explains brjefly the objiectlvefe of ea'ch unit and presents a needs assess- , 
mtnt guide wnloh. relat^ ESL student needs to teacher competencies and to 
the appropriate parts of the cc^urse which best meet those assessed' needs. 
^ This Is, perhaps, the mosi; vali|ahtle part of the guide for the experienced 
> .• - " - ' > 
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teacher because'Yt enablors him to go directly to materilal he needs most 
end to by-pass the rest. The new teacher will fintik ft valuable, for creat- 
ing aVrameof reference wh4ch should make, the remainder of the course more 
meaningful'. Lastly, the Study Guide explains what Is omitted from the 
course and refers the reader to miter ials which will fill the gaps. H 

Unit I Introduces] the ESL teacher to "the "Nature 'and Purpi^se of Language." 
Its Introduction ^acquaints' him with the use of the material^, the I r organiza- 
tion, focus, and objectives. Almost Immediately, the student Is required to 
use the Information given In a test (frame. His answer choice refers him to 
a page In the text. If his respphse Is correct, he Is told to continue, if 
his response Is wrong, he Is referred back to the question after he has read 
an explanation of why his response w^s wrong which br I efl^re* teaches the 
concept or fact to^be Vearned. The Unit meets Its object mis and at its end 
the student shouM have a good prasp of what language Is, how It functions, 
and why this understanding Is Important for him as a teacher of ESL. 

Units II, Ml, IV, and V, for the most part, are like Unit I In regard to 
structure. Instructional fhethod, and success. Units II and III are the most 
useful units pedagog.l ca 1 1 y and the best devised units from a pedagogical 
point of view. I.e. they teach a teacher to teach efficiently and effectively. 

The series makes an excellent core for a course to trairr new ESL teachers and 
for workshops for experienced ESL teachers. Such courses or Workshops could 
supplement this serjes with ipformatlon on placement ''and testing, and provide 
projects or activities which wool d reinforce the cOurse and leave the ESL 
teacher with practical teaching folds' for future use. Some suggestions: 

Submit the workbook for evaluation - each unit. 

Submit detailed answers to selected questions from the texts. 

Use the following questions not in the text for additional discussion: 

* UNIT I ' 

1. Observe what you consider to be representative members of English 
Speaking groups who use different styles or spclal dialect. Give 
examples of their speech. Give the context for the language used. 
Did any given representative change styles? How many different 
styles did you jobserve? 

2. , Do the same thing for one individual. What is his standard style? 

How many style variations did you observe? Give the context for 
each. Did he seem aware of the changes he made? 

3. " Create a dialogue for each l^vel or style you^ve observed which 

would teach your foreign students to switch styles appropriately. 
Which class would benefit more from an exercise like the one you* ve 
written: survival beginning, Intermediate, advance, or more than 
one of the above? If you said more than on*, how would you vary 
the drill so I J: would serve the other classes? 



Ill . / 



UNIT 1 1 

1. Give exanipl<5S of the difference In the following first and second 
1angua)ge learning areas: envl ronnteht , need^ acquisition of sounds 
consonants, vowel's or both acquisition of grammiTr, acquisition 
of Intonation, acquisition of communication skills In general as 

* defined In Unit I 

2. Give sjpeclfic examples In narrative or dialogue form to Illustrate 
first pnd second language learning differences shown In Table i 
of thelUnlt\ll text. Da at least three. 

3^ , Write a ditatled lesson plan for an .ESL class one hour long. Be 
sure to Include your goals; the methods, techniques and aids you 
will use; jteacher actWltles, student activities; the classroom 
arrangemeilt ; and the time allotted to each portion of the class. 
Choose f/om the following levels: 

a. begiVinlng - survival, conversational 

b. beginning, fncludlng c^dlng^i^d writing sicllls 

c. Intermediate - survival, conv^Trsat lonal ^ 

d. Intermediate, Including readlnjg and writing skills 

e. advanced ^ • . 

f. a class which Includes beginning. Intermediate, and advanced 

g. beginning and intftrmedlateC ' 

If you choose f. or g. explain the method you wlM use to group 
^ the students --tell why you chose that method. 

^1. teach the lesson >lan anji submit a critique which includes your 

remarks, student comments, and comments by an ESL teacher-observer. 
"Teach the lesson again. 

5.' Teach the lesson In front of a video-tape machine, replay and 
^evaluate. Or, evaluate, replay, evaluate, compare. 

UNll III 

-5 

o 

1. Write drills of each type for a s'ix hour unit to be taught In three 
hour segments. In one hour segments. In one and one-half hour seg-^ 
ments> Explain the progression, rationale, objectives, etc., for 
your drills. Do one set for each level « 

* 

2. Write a detal led Jesson plan with a minimum of teacher vocaliza- 
tion and maximum of student vocalization. 

3. Write a scenario for a role p|ay or dramatization you would use In 

beginning, intermediate, advanced^ survival, or a mixed class>>J5fi ^ 

sure to Include your objectives. " 

UNIT IV 

K Write a detailed lesson plan to teach English vowels* Do one for 
each level.. Do the same thing for consonants; with stress and 
Intonation* 



Examine your own pronunciation. Do you pronounce all the vowels 
exactly like thiey're shown on the ^hart? ^ 

* 

Examine several ttsxts which teach spelling or pronunclat too . Are 
ali of the examples valid In terms of the standard pronunciation 
In the area where you live? If not, what are the differences? 

Report on the cultural patterns of another country.' What are 
some problems, or joints of Interference, that a student' from 
that country might have. to deal with when confronted jtlth Amer- 
ican culture? . ' * . J. 

Report on regional , var I aflons In American culture: East/West; 
North/South; Urban/Rural; UpperAower class., 

Wl thout, planning a specific unit on AroeiSican culture, how can 
you teach American culture? Give hs man/ possl^l 1 1 1 les as you 
can. 

Prepare a specific unit on some aspect of American culture. 

Collect some Items which you can use for "show and tell" in 
your American cu^lture unit. - - ' 
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